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THE WARSAW CONFERENCE. 


8 poy intended meeting of Savereigns at Warsaw is signifi- 
cant, and it may possibly produce important results. 
Royal interviews sometimes furnish opportunities for the 
transaction of serious business, and they often tend to ratify 
the alliances which they are primarily intended to announce. 
Modern potentates are anxious to satisfy themselves and the 
world of their own personal participation in the affairs which 
are carried on in their names. The Emperor of Austria, 
though he has allowed an old woman and her confessor to 
legislate for his States, has conscientiously discharged the duties 
of a drill-sergeant, both on parade and in the field of battle. 
Having made himself nominally responsible for the long 
series of blunders which constitute the history of his reign, 
the Emperor Francis Josep naturally wishes to share in 
the inauguration or revival of friendly relations with the 
Northern Powers. It is not impossible that his decision on 
the prudent advice submitted by the Council of the Empire 
may be postponed, in the vain hope of renewing the mutual 
insurance of absolutism which was once provided by the 
Holy Alliance. The Warsaw Conference undoubtedly re- 
presents the old European Coalition, inasmuch as its members 
are united by a common jealousy of French ambition; but 
security against foreign encroachment is no longer to be 
found in the narrow resources of despotism. The policy of 
Verona and of Téplitz would prostrate Germany at the feet 
of France, and it would accelerate the dismemberment of the 
Austrian Empire. All Continental statesmen are aware 
that England, which was slighted by ALExanper and by 
METTERNICH, is now at once the guardian of freedom 
and the indispensable centre of Conservative resistance. 
A new league of Princes against their subjects would enable 
France, without opposition on the part of England, to 
menace and unsettle all the thrones of Europe. hatever 
may be the policy of Austria and of Russia, it is difficult to 


believe that the Prince Regent of Prussta will pledge him- 


self to reaction in Italy or to stagnation in Germany. 
The reconciliation between Russia and Austria, though it is 
dictated by obvious interests on both sides, is not a little sus- 
icious. If the cause of quarrel has been removed, the 
ty of Paris is in imminent danger. In concert with 
France, the Russian Government succeeded in establishing a 
joint Hospodarate for Wallachia and Moldavia, notwith- 
standing the express prohibition of the Treaty. A readjust- 
ment of the Bessarabian frontier, involving an access to the 
Danube, may perhaps be purchased from Austria by the 
mise of a fresh intervention in the case of a Hungarian 
war ; yet both Count Recupere and Prince GortscHAKOFF 
will do well to consider that the alienation of England 
would follow any attempt to reopen the Eastern question. 
The seizure of Savoy has dissolved the French and English 
alliance, but the number of possible combinations among the 
European Powers is closely limited. It would be a strange 
error to commence a defensive league against France with 
an unnecessary challenge to England. The best defence of 
Austria would be found in the confidence of Germany and in 
the cordial support of Prussia. The family relations of Russia 
with the different princely houses are almost as obnoxious to 
the nation as the intrigues and menaces of France; and the 
Prince Recent himself would endanger his popularity with 
his countrymen if he were to show himself less independent 
at Warsaw than at Baden. 

The Russiau Government professes a desire to counteract 
the revolutionary policy which Sardinia is said to be pur- 
suing in concert with France ; yet it is not to be supposed 
that either Russia or Prussia will attempt any direct inter- 
ference in Italy. The sweeping confiscation of dynastic 


privileges which has been effected under the auspices of 
Bardinia ia is necessarily distasteful to monarchica] Govers- 


ments, but the recent events in Italy are evidently destined 
to create new precedents in international law. It is not yet 
certain whether Count Cavour represents the cause of revo- 
lution or the principle of order; and France may at any 
moment appear as the representative and champion of re- 
action. The Russian protest against the national movement 
in Italy may perhaps be intended only as a reservation of 
the sovereignty of Poland. It could not be expected that 
the successor of Nicnoxas I. should recognise the modern 
doctrine of independent nationalities. 

Diplomacy has kept the secret of the relations between 
France and Russia with unusual fidelity. After the conclu- 
sion of the Crimean war, the friendship of the Imperial 
Courts was paraded on all occasions, while the capricious 
resentment of the Russian Government was professedly con- 
centrated on England. The violation of the treaty in the 
case of the Danubian Provinces was accomplished by the 
French Ambassador at Constantinople, and it was only the 
firm resolution of the English Government that rectified 
the fraud of Bolgrad. France had, in truth, only desired a 
short and seasonable war, while England had unwillingly 
entered into a struggle for the maintenance of a well-consi- 
dered and permanent policy. One of the confederates might, 
by good faith and moderation, be retained as a friend, but 
the other might be relied upon as a future accomplice. When 
France began to conspire against Austria, it was generally 
understood that Russia regarded with complacency the oppor- 
tunity of vicarious revenge for Prince ScHWARZENBERG'S 
boasted ingratitude. The French Government admitted that 
a written agreement with Russia provided for contingencies 
which have never yet been publicly defined ; and there is reason 
to believe that,after the first successes of the Italian campaign, 
the Russian promise of neutrality was formally renewed. In 
the early part of the present year, Prince GortscHaKorr'’s 
proposal to revive the policy of foreign intervention in 
Turkey was ostentatiously seconded by the French Ambas- 
sador ; and the subsequent disturbances in Syria, followed by 
the French expedition, appeared to be naturally connected 
with the same system of rw ap The cause of the coolness 
or rupture which is indicated by the meeting at Warsaw is, 
for the present, wholly unknown. It is possible that the 
rivalry of the hostile Christian sects in the East may have 
reacted on the uncertain friendship of their respective patrons, 
or alarm may have been excited by the prospect of a new 
insurrection in Hungary. In either case it would be unsafe 
to reckon on the steady opposition of Russia to French pro- 
jects of aggrandizement. It was well that an alliance which 
was dangeréus to the peace of the world should be even 
temporarily dissolved, but the influence of Russia on Ger- 
man politics may be even more pernicious than her concert 
with France. The Emperor ALEXANDER is believed to be 
moderate, prudent, and patriotic, but the traditions of his 
Cabinet recommend a policy of intrigue and interference 
which tends to place Germany at the merey of France. A 
close alliance between Berlin and St. Petersburg always 
diverts the hopes of German malcontents to the great 
revolutionary Power of the West. 

If the potentates who are about to meet at Warsaw really 
desire to check the encroachments of France, they will do 
well to strengthen the hands of the Prixce Recent by en- 
couraging a readjustment of the Federal system in Germany, 
and to avert a revolution by the immediate establishment of 
liberal institutions in the Austrian Empire. The reconcilia- 
tion of Hungary, if it is still possible, would furnish a 
better security for peace than the Kussian army could supply ; 
and the organization of Northern and Western Germany 
under the guidance of Prussia would render a French in- 
vasion too hazardous to be attempted. Count Penrsicxy 
lately condescended to promise that Germany should not be 
dismembered as long as it satisfied French susceptibilities by 
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remaining in its disunited condition. The sticks may, per- 
haps, not be broken while they are scattered on the ground 
but they certainly will not be broken when they are bound 
together in a faggot. The Conference of Warsaw will 
scarcely tend to promote the freedom or security of Europe, 
but even despotic Princes may have learned some fragments 
of wisdom from experience. 


THE COMMERCIAL AND FOREIGN POLICY 
OF FRANCE. 


flue publication of the first part of the new French 
tariff only brings into stronger relief the extraordinary 
difficulties which impede the improvement of commerce and 
manufacture in the greatest part of Europe. If men’s minds 
have no more tranquillity than the ambitious policy of the 
French Government has allowed them during the last two 
years, it will make but little difference whether the commer- 
cial system of France is rigidly protective or ostentatiously 
liberal. Nobody, of course, is better aware that Free-trade 
is useless without peace than the English authors of the 
Anglo-French Treaty ; but they recoucile themselves to the 
glaring discrepancy between the commercial policy proclaimed 
and the foreign policy pursued in France by the old expe- 
dient against which certain writers denounce woe. It is 
understood that Mr. Coppgen and his friends are still of 
opinion that France means peace. ‘They have talked to 
everybody, aud everybody says that it is only those silly 
Englishmen who fear war. Statesmen, soldiers, and adimi- 
nistrators have all held this language, and Mr. CoppEen 
believes them. Yet what is a French soldier, or a French 
statesman, or a French administrator, that he should be an 
authority on a point like this? How does a French Marshal 
or General of Division explain his own occupation, and the 
half-million of men whom he helps to command, if he is 
quite sure that the last thing his master intends is fighting ? 
With what face can a French statesman talk of peace, when 
that European influence which he covets for France is neither 
more nor less than a general apprehension lest France should 
go to war? How can a French prefect or sub-prefect pre- 
tend that he has a single opinion or idea on any subject, 
except the last to which his Sovereign happens to have given 
utterance? . 

There is one question which everybody who has just ideas 
of the state of feeling in France will always be anxious to 
put to Mr. Coppen and his friends. They have conversed, 
it seems, with soldiers, with diplomatists, and with the 
trained managers of a centralized system of government— 
that is, with a variety of persons between whom and them- 
selves there is the thick veil of an entirely different educa- 
tion and entirely different pursuits. But why have they 
not talked with the French cottoh-spinners? In spite of 
the difference between the commercial theories entertained 
by the two classes in England and in France, there will 
surely always be something in the notions of a Norman or 
Alsacian employer of labour which is worth the attention 
of a Manchester man, even though he has deserted his old 
calling and become an amateur diplomatist in his later years. 
Mr. CoppEn might have banished the subject of Free-trade 
from his conversations, and yet the cotton-spinners might 
have something to tell him on that other point on which it 
is as essential to be certain as on the abstract superiority of 
a lenient tariff. They might have assured him that, what- 
ever were the value per se of the calculations on which the 
new duties are based, they carry no conviction to persons 
interested in production, because they take no account of 
external disturbing causes. All that is promised us, they 
might say, may be really intended—all that is urged upon 
us may be perfectly true—on the single assumption that 
peace will be maintained in Europe. But of that the Govern- 
ment never suffers us to be sure. We cannot embark more 
capital in our undertakings, or change the system on which 
they are conducted, without some degree of confidence in 
the stability of public affairs; and such confidence as is 
necessary for our operations the Emperor neither allows 
us to have, nor apparently wishes us to have. This 
is the language of persons too near the crater in which 
the lava is ever audibly simmering to be under the 
hallucination which leads a certain number of Englishmen 
to believe that there will never be another eruption. A man 
who has his most considerable operations paralysed once or 
twice a year by a war, a rumour of war, or a serious diplo- 
matic complication, takes it as an aspersion on his common 
sense if you assure him that the Emperor Napouzon is de- 


termined to preserve peace. In truth, there is a close con- 
nexion between the protectionism of French tariffs and the 
ordinary course of French foreign poli¢y. Both arise froth 
the perpetual contemplation of war as a probable eventualitf, 
Few English manufacturers would care very greatly what 
was the nature of the English customs-system if hostilities 
broke out as easily as they did a century ago. Indeed, a 
protective tariff would perhaps be preferred to Free-trade, as 
less likely to tempt the producer into imprudent speculations, 
The same carelessness as to foreign trade exists in France at 
this moment. It is acknowledged that the Emperor honestly 
wishes to render production more active and exchange moré 
profitable; but it is seen, too clearly for mistake, that he has 
not consented to that modification of his diplomatic plans 
without which his schemes of commercial reform are idle 
and impracticable. 

There is one consideration which materially lessens the 
hope which might have otherwise been entertained that the 
miserable and dangerous uneasiness now pervading Europe 
is only temporary and transient. It is much to be feared 
that the present condition of European affairs is precisely 
that which the great majority of Frenchmen look upon as 
most natural and most desirable. Persons old enough to 
recollect the polities of Lovis Pauipre’s reign will re- 
member that the constant ery of the opponents of the Kixe’s 
policy was that the influence of France was ogee | 
small. No cavil ever appeared more groundless to Engli 
observers. Those who saw that France had an immense 
army, a rapidly increasing fleet, and a voice at least as power- 
ful as that of any other State in the adjustment of European 
questions, were puzzled to know what could be the 
influence which was still wanting. The fact is, that the 
influence which the French Opposition climoured for 
—not knowing at what a sacrifice it would be pur- 
chased—was exactly that which the Emperor of the 
Frencu is now exercising. France is only considered by 
Frenchmen to be influential when she is feared. It is not 
precisely intended that she shall go to war, but it is meant 
that all other countries shall be in constant fear of her doing 
so, and that her sword shall be at least suspended over the 
balance in which diplomatic difficulties are weighed. The 
policy which recommended itself to her is not quite that of 
the First Napotzon. That is now out of favour, because it 
was eminently unsuccessful. A much more popular example 
is that set by Lovis XIV. If Europe is constantly 
frightened and restless, not so much with admira- 
tion as with envy and dislike, France will then be satistied 
at the emotions she inspires, and will not grudge a war onee 
in twenty years to keep up the impression of her energy and 
strength. Such a state of relations between France aud her 
neighbours is unfortunately as possible now as it was in the 
seventeenth century, but it is possible only on the same con- 
ditions. It demands an energetic despotism enthroned at 
Paris, and it is naturally allied to such a regulation of 
industry as may warn the French people (at whatever cust) 
from dependence on foreign trade. A new Louis XIV. must 
have his Coubert as well as his Louvois. 


GARIBALDI AND ITALY. 


A Ny most constant lesson of experience consists in uhex+ 
pected proofs of the soundness of accepted maxims. The 
world is always running after paradoxes and exceptions ; 
but wisdom, in the long run, is justified of the rules which 
are her offspring, even when they assume the obnoxious form 
of international laws. GARIBALDI, as a hero and a patriot, 
was entitled to originate precedents, but the complications 
which are inseparable from his anomalous position have sera | 
threatened to outweigh the services which he has perforu: 

for his country. Kings and Ministers have necessarily given 
pledges to fortune, but an irresponsible adventurer, however 
conscientious and chivalrous, is at the mercy of his own 
caprice. The Dictator ought to become conscious of his 
own blunders when they are reproduced in larger type by 
the inevitable marplot of Italian regeneration. Mazzix1 
declares that he prefers the programme of GaRIBALDI to the 
policy of Cavour, because it involves the liberation of the 
entire Peninsula. The question whether the larger project 
is really practicable possesses comparatively little interest 
for the charlatan who has spent his life in conspi: ing against 
the only national Government in Italy. GartBaLDi appears, 
for the moment, to have persuaded himself that it is better to 
talk about Rome and Venetia than to secure the inde- 
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pendence of the rest of Italy ; but he will, it may be hoped, 
remember that, while he talks of taking Rome, he has not yet 
reduced the citadel of Messina. If the tide of fortune were 
to sweep him back from the Neapolitan mainland, he would 
find that he was not even master of Sicily, for the fortress 


provides a safe footing for any army which might attempt 


the reconquest of the island. The Sicilian insurgents in 1848 
allowed the Royal garrison to remain unmolested in the 
citadel, and their overthrow in 1849 was the natural penalty 
of their careless slackness. If Piedmont had not invaded 
the Roman States, the King of Napies, backed by Lamort- 
ciBRE, would probably have been found more than a match 
for the forces of GartpaLpi. While the Neapolitans alone 
have been able to hold him in check, and even, at the outset, 
to inflict on him a partial reverse, there is something absurd 
in the threat of expelling 20,000 Frenchmen from Rome as 
a preliminary to the defeat of 200,000 Austrians in the 
Venetian strongholds, The liberating General displayed 
marvellous skill and daring in Sicily, and as soon as he 
lauded on the Continent his name and his fortune led to 
astonishing results ; but, although he may succeed in com- 
pleting the conquest of Southern Italy, he has shown little 
capacity for the work of organization and government, and he 
has no pretension to the sovereignty of the North. Not- 
withstanding the selfish folly of his satellites, aud the thought- 
lessness of much of his own language and conduct, GARIBALDI 
will probably discover that his energies must be subordinated 
to the policy and interests of the Italian Kingdom. The 
difficulty of a perverse opposition will tend to correct the 
delusions which have not unnaturally resulted from success, 
from flattery, and from enthusiasm, 

The continuance of a revolutionary Government in Naples, 
whether it was called a Republic or a Dictatorship, would be 
even more incompatible with Italian unity than even a Bour- 
Bon Restoration. Before his retreat to Gaeta, the Kine was 
willing to accept the supremacy of Piedmont, and he even 
undertook to take part in an attack on Venetia. GartsaLpI, 
on the other hand, under the influence of his present ad- 
visers, claims a decisive voice in the foreign policy of Sar- 
dinia, and at thesame time requires the dismissal of the 
Minister who has principally raised the Monarchy to its 
present greatness. The effect of his opposition would be to 
force the Government of Turin into dependence upon France, 
and to divide the nation into two hostile camps. The party 
which has kept alive the love of liberty through long years 
of oppression would assuredly be found on the side of Con- 
stitutional Royalty when it was opposed to a military leader 
backed by a mob. In Tuscany, in the Lombard Duchies, 
and in Romagna, the change of Government has been effected 
with perfect order in the midst of general contentment, In 
Naples alone general indignation has been aroused, while the 
natural leaders of the people have been set aside in favour 
of enthusiasts and brawlers. The remonstrances of Gart- 
BALDI's ablest officers may perhaps convince him, before it is 
too late, that inflated demagogues are dangerous counsellors 
in his arduous enterprise. 

The easy conquest of the Roman States has been wel- 
comed by all true friends of Italy rather as a check to Gani- 
BaD! than as a victory over Lamoriciire. The caprices of 
the Dictator will be henceforth inoperative beyond the 
Neapolitan frontier, even if he should be able to follow 
up his recent successes by finally driving the Reyal army 
from the shelter of the border fortresses. The insane pro- 
ject of attacking, in Rome, the vanguard of 600,000 men will 
be rendered impossible by the interposition of the victorious 
Sardinian army. The eastern and the western coasts are closed 
against any premature expedition to Venice, and the way- 
ward Dicrator will see duty and discipline embodied in the 
tangible form of material impossibilities. The Kine himself 
is already on his way to complete the reduction of his new 
provinces, and possibly his vicinity may produce a salutary 
effect on the feelings of his wilful General. The check on 
the Volturno, which has given time for the development of 
the Piedmontese plans, has been regarded throughout Italy 
with a satisfaction which, a few weeks since, would have 
been altogether incomprehensible. Except in the now im- 
probable event of a counter revolution occurring at Naples, 
tie Royal army at Capua and Gaeta must inevitably suc- 
cumb in default of supplies and reinforcements. But delay 
is dangerous to the revolutionary leader; and, unless the 
result of the action of the ist of October should be to ter- 
mivate the resistance of the Royal troops, it is still 
possible that, for the early attainment of his object, he 
may be compelled to ask for assistance from the Sat- 


dinian army. The Kine and his Minister would in 
that case both dictate their conditions and assume the 
general conduct of the enterprise ; but, on the whole, it is 
desirable that the entire expulsion of the former dynasty 
should precede the assumption of the Crown by the destined 
ruler of Italy. A jurist might be puzzled, even after the 
exceptional experience of the last twelve months, to define 
the relations which now exist between Victron EMMANUEL 
and Francis II. As long as a Prince can hold a part of 
his dominions with a respectable army, he is undoubtedly 
entitled to claim the status of a legitimate Sovereign ; and up 
to the present time the King of Napxes has given Sardinia 
no cause of offence. On the other side, however, there are 
abundant reasons to justify a war if the sufferer had thought 
it expedient to insist on his rights. A Sardinian Admiral 
has taken possession of the Neapolitan fleet, and Sardinian 
riflemen at this moment garrison the fort which commands 
the capital. The necessity of preserving order may perhaps 
furnish a justification for interference, but the annexation of 
the Neapolitan dominions before they are vacant would be a 
strong and invidious measure. (ARIBALDI appeared as the 
auxiliary of domestic insurrection, and he was himself 
ostensibly exempt from the limitations of customary law. 
The Sardinian Government is more responsible, and the 
misgovernment which provoked a revolution furnishes but 
an insufficient pretext for foreign invasion ; yet, after the 
seizure of the Popr’s dominions, Victor Emmanvet will 
scarcely be restrained by any legal scruple. If Garrpatpr 
should, after all, be unable to complete his victory, 
Gaeta will follow the fate of Ancona, and the approval 
of the entire nation must serve to cover any irregu- 
larities in the form of proceeding. It would be better 
that the revolution should be accomplished as it began, 
if the Italian Wasuincton can be content to follow 
the example of his American prototype ; but the most urgent 
interests of Italy demand that the national unity should be 
realized at the earliest moment. Europe will not always be 
inclined to look on in silence while the rules of law are set 
aside to leave room for the larger principles of natural justice, 
Less worthy enterprises may hereafter find a precedent in 
the struggle of Italy for self-government and independence 
within her natural boundaries. The weak, for whose pro- 
tection laws are principally designed, will not in all cases, 
like the fugitive Princes of Italy, deserve their fate. But there 
seems reason to hope that the anomalous condition of Italy 
will not be prolonged. The Parliament of Turin will 
authorize the Government to annex Central and Southern 
Italy under the ill-omened pretext of universal suffrage, 
GanrIBALDI has recently seemed once more to incline toe 
the course of prudence and subordination, and the King 
of NapLes may perhaps discontinue his resistance when 
he finds himself surrounded by an irresistible force. When 
the Neupolitan difficulty is surmounted, it may perhaps be 

ible to negotiate with the denuded ruler of the city of 

me. There is, happily, a natural limit to the childish 
obstinacy which pleases itself with proclaiming the “ nullity” 
of undeniable political facts. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 
Ww: pointed the other day to the singular perversion 
which the intentions of WasniycTon and the founders 
of the American Constitution have undergone in regard to 
the mode of electing the President. We explained that they 
did not expect the election to be by universal suffrage, but 


by a constituency possessing some sort of qualification, and © 


that they did expect the violence of democratic passion to 
be efieetually broken by the device of a double election, in- 
terposing a College of Electors between the primary consti- 
tuency and the final vote. They showed—with all respect 
for their illustrious memories, be it said—a great want of fore- 
sight in both these expectations. The descent to universal 
suffrage was certain and not difficult to foresee, especially 
since a violeut impulse in the democratic direction had been 
obviously given to the public mind by the recent revolu- 
tion. It was still more certain, and still Jess difficult to fore- 
see, that democratic passion would find a way through so 
slight and artificial a barrier as that of Electoral Colleges. If 
these legislators wished to put on the drag, they should have 
fixed a definite qualification for federal elections as one of 
the fundamental principles of the Constitution. Whether 
they could have placed the election of the President in more 
conservative hands than those of the constituency at large 
is a much more doubtful question. 
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But let not American politicians think it blasphemous in 
us to ask whether it was necessary to have an elective Presi- 
dency of the States at all. That the question is not an absurd 
one is plain from the example of the Swiss Confederation. 
The Swiss Confederation is placed in circumstances which 
would seem to make a central administration and a single 
head more necessary than they are in the United States. 
Instead of being in a Continent by itself, out of reach of the 
possibility of aggression, it is placed between three great 
military Powers, with all of which it has been brought, at 
different periods of its history, into hostile relations, while 
by two of them it has been actually conquered and oppressed. 
Yet it not only exists, but prospers, in its foreign as well as 
in its domestic affairs, under the form of a pure federation 
without any elective head. The Diet meets at the capitals 
of the leading Cantons successively, and the chief magistrate 
of the Canton in which the meeting takes place is ex-officio 
President of the Diet for the year. All goes on well and 
respectably under this system. The foreign policy of the 
Federation, in the most difficult circumstances, is calm, 
dignified, consistent, and such, in all respects, as to reflect 
honour on free institutions, and exalt the name of 
liberty in Europe. The most punctilious Monarchy is not 
more punctilious in its code of diplomatic honour, or more 
temperate and courteous in its bearing towards other 
States. Nations which negotiate with it have not to fear 
that any demagogue will make capital by insulting them 
with blustering violence or overreaching them by unserupulous 
fraud. Swiss diplomacy is dishonoured by no “ Muyro 
“ Doctrines,” by the ruffianism of no General Harvey, 
by no trickery like that which was practised in the case of 
the Maine boundary line. No such race of profligate poli- 
tical adventurers scrambles, jobs, blusters, and lies for place 
in the Federal Government of Switzerland as that which is 
perpetually lowering America in the eyes of the civilized 
world. Individual Cantons have their demagogues and their 
revolutions. The French Cantons especially—above all, 
Geneva and Vaud—have suffered by the contagion of France, 
and fallen at certain periods not only into rampant demo- 
cracy, but into something like Socialistic anarchy and con- 
fiscation. But the other Cantons have remained entirely 
unaffected by these local convulsions, like the sound parts of 
a ship in compartments when one compartment has sprung 
a leak. Yet, for all federal purposes, there is a union of 
all the Cantons, and a subordination of their individual 
tendencies to the common decision, more complete per- 
haps than the United States have shown. The short 
civil war of the Sonderbund arose, not from any political 
causes, but from the alien and intrusive intrigues of the 
Jesuits, whose expulsion left the Cantons once more per- 
fectly at one. The history of the Dutch Confederation in 
some measure confirms the inference we should draw from 
that of the Swiss Cantons. The desperate perils amidst 
which Dutch liberty arose, and by which it was long en- 
vironed, necessarily gave rise to the military dictatorship of 
the House of OrancEe; but during the suspension of that 
dictatorship it appeared, amidst all the storms of the period, 
that a Federation, even of a very clumsy kind, may subsist 
for federal purposes without a regular President. The elec- 
tion of a President by universal suffrage would, beyond all 
doubt, have brought on convulsions sufficient to wreck 
Dutch liberty ten times over. 

To WasuincrTon’s character as a man all tribute is super- 
fluous. Long before the great schism in the English race 
caused by the American war had begun to heal, both 
branches of that race regarded him as a common glory. But 
it may be doubted whether he was, in the highest sense, a man 
of genius. It may be doubted whether he saw with the eye 
of genius that the nation for which he had to frame insti- 
tutions was a confederacy of Republics, and not a kingdom, 
or whether he appreciated the advantages which might be 
gained by the independent development of a number of free 
States, perfectly self-governed, and united only for the mainte- 
nance of internal peace and for mutual protection. He was 
essentially an English country gentleman, and all his political 
notions were derived from the English Constitution. He could 
not conceive any sort of government without a single head and 
two Chambers. Hereditary monarchy and aristocracy were 
native to the soil of the feudal kingdoms, and incapable of 
being transplanted to the New World, even if they had not been 
utterly odious to the sons of the American Revolution. The 
nearest institution to a monarchy practicable under the cir- 
cumstances was an elective Presidency of the United States, 
‘This, Wasuineron and those who shared his councils, ac- 


cordingly created, and endeavoured to invest with as much 

authority, and, in a quiet way, to surround with as much 

state, as they could. If they erred, their error was pardonable, 

though disastrous. It would have been less pardonable if 
slavery had in their day attained the gigantic proportions it 

has since reached, and if they had willingly attempted toe 
blend communities based on slavery into one nation with 

communities based on freedom. 

It was some time before the evil influence of the Presi- 
dential election began to tell. At first, one or two Presi- 
dents were designated past dispute by their services to the 
State in the Revolution. Even after these eminent men were 
gone, there was for some time a real struggle of great parties, 
whose chiefs were the natural and worthy candidates for the 
first office in the State. But in course of time the demo- 
cratic principle became finally triumphant in American 
institutions, and real party was at an end, except upon the 
single question of Slavery, which the mass of the people 
tacitly conspire to prevent from coming to a political issue, 
lest it should end, not in a Parliamentary struggle, but in a 
civil and servile war. From that time the Presidency has 
been simply a great State prize given every four years to 
professional demagogism and unprincipled ambition. It has 
produced a crop of political adventurers more worthless, more 
foul-mouthed, more intriguing, more corrupt, than any 
other country has known, not because the country which 
produced them was wanting in civil virtue, but simply 
because they were merely scrambling for a prize, and 
had no great cause to advocate, no great public wrong 
to redress. The very absence of any real grievance as a ground 
for a political struggle has made the artiticial agitation all the 
more vile, as electioneering and Parliamentary contests grow 
more vile in this country when no great party object is at 
stake. The parties got up to collect forces for the Presi- 
dential struggle, with their ever-shifting forms and uncouth 
names, are as unmeaning as the Caravats and Shanavests of 
Ireland, or the Blacks and Whites of Florence. Men of 
honour—wrongly, perhaps, but pardonably—stand aloof from 
the foul arena of American politics, and allow their country 
to be represented in the eyes of the world by its least worthy 
citizens, whose character casts a shade of unjust infamy on 
all the civil and social virtue that lies unseen below. The 
Federal Administration is the bribery fund of rival intriguers. 
The foreign policy of the country is an electioneering cry, 
and foreign diplomatists cynically time their negotiations with 
reference to the period of the Presidential election. More 
than once have the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race been all but involved in war, to the bane of freedom 
and the delight of all its enemies, in order that some dishonest 
demagogue might win the votes of the worst part of his com- 
munity by insulting a great Power. Government, commercial 
policy, peace and war, are on the hustings every four years. 
The torrent of personal slander which completes the picture 
argues no peculiar meanness or truculency in American 
character—it is the natural accompaniment of contests waged 
from personal ambition and personal partisanship alone. 
The periodical excitement and confusion into which the 
whole Union is thrown by the elections are the least of the 
attendant evils, since their venom is to a great extent neu- 
tralized by the good sense and good humour of the people. 
Whether the Americans will ever be able to abate or diminish 
this nuisance is more than doubtful. But those who point 
to their example as a warning against popular institutions 
ought to understand that their political vices are called forth 
and cultivated in an exaggerated degree by this artificial 
stimulus, and that, were the American States on the footing 
of the Swiss Confederation, their politics would probably be 
as tranquil and as respectable as those of any people in the 
world, 


THE FUTURE OF SYRIA. 


UAD PASHA has done all that military executions 

on a large scale could do to vindicate and restore the 
authority of the Suntan. The massacres are at an end, and 
a large number of those most guilty of Christian blood have 
suffered the penalty of their crimes. The time is now come 
when measures for the future peace and security of Syria are 
to be taken. The refusal of the Druses to give an unquali- 
fied obedience to the orders of the Pasa has afforded a 
pretext for military movements against them ; and as the 
French will co-operate with the Turks, they will escape from 
the reproach of uselessness which has so long hung over 
their intervention. It is not easy to follow desperate moun- 
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taineers into the fastnesses of the Lebanon, but considerable 
damage may undoubtedly be inflicted on the tribes most 
notorious for hostility to the Christians before the time 
fixed for the continuance of the French troops in the country 
has expired. But it is much easier to chastise the Druses 
than to provide for the future government of Syria. Every- 
thing would be tolerably simple if the French would go away, 
and if Fuap Pasa were to stay there permanently with a 
large force constantly recruited and properly fed and paid. The 
Porte could then carry out those precautionary measures which 
a strong Government “ould naturally adopt to check rebellion 
in a remoteprovince. The contending tribes might be disarmed, 
and heavy fines might be levied in districts where any dis- 
turbance occurred. But Turkey cannot afford to govern 
Syria in this way. She cannot spare good soldiers to keep 
petty tribes in order when her hold on her most precious 
possessions is so slight. She would not long endure to see 
one of her officials displaying exceptional activity in the 
eyes of all Europe, and gaining a reputation that might lead 
to the dismemberment of the Empire. But even if she 
endured this, and spared her soldiers, she could not pay 
them. Turkey cannot find the money that good govern- 
ment demands, Every month reveals new embarrassments 
in Ottoman finance ; and now not only has the Government 
been obliged to confess its inability to pay the interest due 
on its bonds, but ominous rumours are beginning to circulate 
that a new issue of paper money is in contemplation. The 
bankruptcy of Turkey is imminent, and a bankrupt country 
cannot possibly govern outlying dependencies with a firm 
and just rule. 

The utter incapacity of Turkey to preserve order and 
peace in Syria, and the evident danger of continuing 
French intervention, have suggested to many minds the 
possibility of finding some third plan by which Syria 
might gain a good government, and yet the balance of 
European power might not be disturbed. It has been pro- 
posed that Syria should be given either to ABp-EL-KADER, 
to hold under the nominal sovereignty of the Porte, or 
else to the Viceroy of Eaypr. M. Xavier RaymonD, in 
his recent essay on Syria, has shown, we think conclu- 
sively, that both these schemes are impossible. ABD-EL- 
Kaper is a gallant soldier and a good general; and his 
race and religion might conciliate the sympathies of a por- 
tion of the Syrian population. He also behaved well during 
the recent massacres, and incurred ‘considerable danger by 
the protection which he afforded to Christians. But Anp-EL- 
Kaper is really nothing more in Syria than an unknown 
stranger, living in a town. He is bound by no personal 
ties to any of the tribes, and the great majority of them are 
ignorant of his existence. If he were entrusted with the 
government of Syria, he would be unable to raise an army, 
and without an army he could not govern. He could 
not recruit from Syrian tribes without bringing together 
men inappeasably hostile to each other, or relying on one 
element in the population only. He would be the creation 
of the European Powers, and the European Powers would 
have constantly to interfere to keep their creation in ex- 
istence. Instead, therefore, of getting rid of the Syrian 
difficulty, we should make it perpetual. Objections as forci- 
ble present themselves to the plan of giving Syria to Egypt. 
Meuemet Att held the province for some time, but he held it 
by exercising the most unrelenting severity, aud his name and 
race, and everything Egyptian, is held in the utmost detes- 
tation throughout Syria. He was obliged to keep a force of 
fifty thousand men in the province, and if the present Viceroy 
of Ecypr attempted to keep fifty thousand of his soldiers out 
of their own country, he would be ruined. Egypt is not 
rich enough, or strong enough, to accept the gift of a territory 
which would occasion endless political embarrassment, while 
it would bring in (at first, at least) much less than it cost. 
To weaken Egypt would be very bad policy for us. We want 
things to go on as they are, and if Egypt were weakened, the 
Viceroy would be obliged to throw himself, even more than 
he does now, on French protection and assistance. The 
resources of Egypt would be materially lessened by the great 
increase to the army which the occupation of Syria would 
entail. The faint beginnings of wealth that now show 
themselves in the country would soon altogether disappear, 
and in the hopes of giving Syria a little ultimate peace and 
prosperity we should destroy the peace and prosperity that 
already exist in Egypt.- We should introduce no real im- 
provement anywhere, and we should expose ourselves to the 
danger of seeing French intervention shifted from Syria, 
where it is comparatively harmless, and introduced into 


¥eypt, where it would threaten our communications with 
ndia, 

The French take great pleasure in insisting on. these argu- 
ments, because they consider them to prove that the stay 
of French troops in Syria must be indefinitely prolonged. 
It would be absurd, they urge, if their troops went there, 
with the sanction of the other Powers, and if they were 
then prevented from doing anything effectual. They must 
stay until they have disarmed the tribes, and exacted an 
indemnity. There canbe no mistake, however, what this 
prolonged stay of the French troops would come to—it must 
end in their occupying the country permanently. The pro- 
cess by which mountain tribes are brought under the rule of 
a great military Power is everywhere the same, and it is 
everywhere a long and a costly process. Even against their 
own will the French would be obliged to stay in Syria, if 
they once undertook to spread order through the Lebanon. 
It is only by a network of roads and forts, and by constant 
vigilance, that the French rule is maintained in Algeria ; 
and the same thing would happen in Syria. If they stayed, 
they would be responsible for the peace of the province ; 
and they could not discharge their responsibility without 
a continued military occupation of the Lebanon. If, there- 
fore, the French troops remain beyond the time fixed by 
the Convention, Syria will be at once a French depen- 
dency, and the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire will 
have virtually begun. This must lead either to a partition- 
treaty or to a general war. We are, therefore, in this 
dilemma. Either the French must go away—and then we 
leave Syria without a government, while, at the same time, 
we take no security against future outbreaks, open the door 
for endless intervention and political complications, and 
expose Turkey to calls on her strength which we know she 
could not meet—or else we see the French in possession of a 
new territory bordering on the Mediterranean, and directly 
threatening our communications with Egypt. It is as im- 
possible that we should allow this as that we should allow 
Russia to march on Constantinople. We might, indeed, by 
seizing on and fortifying a commanding position on the 
Syrian coast, render the French occupation of the country 
almost entirely harmless ; but this would be a direct challenge 
to France, and a war would be almost certainly the con- 
sequence. As all the great Powers seem equally determined 
to avoid a general war, if possible, the matter will probably 
end in the recal of the French troops as soon as possible after 
the expiration of the time fixed by the Convention. But as 
anarchy in Syria will soon follow their departure, and as 
anarchy will lead to fresh interference, a further and more 
permanent settlement of what is called the Eastern question 
cannot long be delayed. 


COTTON SUPPLY. 


J yet difficult it may be to sympathize with 
the tone of Manchester in political matters, one can 
feel nothing but admiration for its commercial skill and 
energy. Whatever Manchester undertakes to do in matters 
of trade or manufacture, it does speedily and well; and it 
has been on this account the more remarkable that it has 
scarcely moved until recently in an enterprise which it is the 
interest of Lancashire, beyond any other district of the king- 
dom, to promote. The great manufacturers have gone on 
spinning more and more cotton every year, until the con- 
sumption has reached the enormous quantity of a thousand 
millions of pounds per annum. That a continuous develop- 
ment of the trade may be reasonably anticipated, is as certain 
as statistics and experience can make it ; and yet these mil- 
lionaires, who produce annually from cotton alone as much 
as the whole revenue of the United Kingdom, have scarcely 
stirred themselves until the other day to place the supply of 
their raw material above the risks to which it must be 
exposed so long as a single slaveholding country furnishes 
four-fifths of our entire consumption. An association, it is 
true, has been for some years in existence, which has done 
such service as was possible by the diffusion of information 
as to the supplies procurable from various countries. But 
Manchester has at last found out that, if it wants to develope 
new sources of suppiy. it must do something more than dif- 
fuse information ; and the result has been the formation of a 
Cotton Company, which, if it prospers, may change the whole 
character of the trade, by opening up the resources of India 
and Australia, and establishing an effective competition with 
the monopoly which the United States practically enjoy. 

It is not an easy enterprise on which Mr, Baztry and his 
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friends have entered, and it will need abundance of prudence 
as well as energy to bring it to a successful issue. It is very 
well known that British India alone could supply far more 
cotton than the labour of the whole world could manufacture ; 
and the question has often been impatiently asked, why a 
crop which is as necessary to us as food, and which our 
own dependencies can so easily produce, should not be 
more extensively cultivated? The old theories that India 
could not grow the right sort of cotton, and that ryot 
labour could not compete with slave-labour, have been 
disposed of by the information which has been collected 
as to the capabilities of different districts of India. If 
the choicest Sea Island cotton cannot be produced every- 
where in British India, the same may be said of the greater 
part of the American cotton-growing districts, and no doubt 
seems to be entertained in Manchester as to the feasibility 
of growing in India as much cotton of excellent quality 
as our mills can require, and selling it at a rate far below the 
corresponding price which is demanded in America. These 
are the statements of men of business who are prepared to 
act upon their opinions, and there is no reason to doubt 
their accuracy. Still the question will intrude itself—if 
the natives can produce cotton so good and so cheap as is 
represented, why do not they grow it of their own accord, 
on an adequate scale, without a Cotton Company to stimu- 
late their exertions? The reason is a very simple one. Rice 
and certain other crops pay better than cotton grown for the 
English market ; and if this were the normal state of the 
markets, there would be some force in the objection with which 
the proposed Company has been met, that it is the business 
of Manchester men to manufacture cotton and not to grow 
it. Certainly an attempt to force the cultivation of an un- 
remunerative crop would be sure to fail. But the peculiarity 
of the case, which seems not only to justify but to call for 
direct action on the part of the manufacturers, is that, ac- 
cording to the testimony of all who have investigated the 
matter, cotton, if properly cultivated and properly cleaned 
and packed, would be one of the most paying crops which 
could be planted in many districts of India. 

The plan of the Company is to introduce among the ryots 
the best modes of cultivation and the best machinery, and 
to do this in the only practicable way—namely, by working 
one or more’ farms of their own as examples, by the supply 
of the most suitable machines for cleaning, and, above all, 
by establishing agencies where the natives may rely upon 
getting a fair price for all the cotton which they bring of 
good quality and in good condition. The difficulties of 
such an enterprise are not greater than can be readily 
surmounted by men of business who are in earnest, and 
Manchester cannot be otherwise than earnest in the effort 
to avert the possibility of a cotton famine which hangs 
over her head so long as her reliance is on America 
alone. Still there are obstacles enough to stimulate exer- 
tion. Even when nature favours the experiment, as she 
seems to do in this instance, it is not easy to force new 
modes of cultivation upon people who have gone on in their 
own ways for generations. Neither is it an easy thing for a 
Joint Stock Company to manage a farm with success. A 
warning against some of the risks which will have to be 
avoided may be gathered from the somewhat analogous 
attempt which was made several years ago in Ireland to 
encourage the growth of flax. An Association was duly 
formed—seed was furnished—instruction was given—and, 
what was most important of all, markets were promised to 
all who would consent to make their fortunes by sowing 
flax. The suggestion took, and the newspapers were full of 
“the Flax Movement.” Scutching-mills were set up in 
every locality, and the few farmers who tried the experi- 
ment the first year made a good profit out of their flax. 
The example was quickly followed, and when the supply 
promised to become abundant, the price was reduced toa 
rate which left no profit for the grower. The bulky nature 
of the material gave a practical monopoly to the mill-owners 
in each locality, and the farmers were compelled for once to 
take whatever was offered. Butthe next year the great fiax 
movement collapsed, and from that time to the present there 
has been a steady decline in the production of what might 
be one of the chief staples of Ireland. 

There will be less of this kind of danger in the proposed 
experiment with cotton in India. The crop is so extensively 
grown already, and has so large a market both for home 
consumption and for export, that the natives will always 
have reasonable security against extortion ; but if the Com- 
pany wish to encourage the production of cotton of better 


quality, and better cleaned, than India is in the habit of 
bringing to market, their prospects will depend very much 
on liberality of dealing, and on their preference of eventual 
success to large immediate dividends. The scale of every- 
thing relating to cotton manufacture is so prodigious that it 
is only by operating on the habits of native growers that 
any appreciable results can be obtained. Forced crops 
of indigo have been extracted from the soil of India 
by the peculiar influence of English colonists who 
have undertaken the culture and manufacture of that 
commodity ; but it is doubtful how long people can 
be made to cultivate a comparatively small crop against their 
will, and, in the case of cotton, it can only be by enlisting 
the interests of the natives in the movement that any 
appreciable increase or improvement can be expected in the 
produce which they supply to the spindles and looms of 
Lancashire. That India is capable of becoming the principal 
source of cotton for the whole world is placed beyond a 
doubt. None are so immediately concerned in developing 
these latent resources as the manufacturers who have at last 
undertaken the task, and if they only manage their company 
as well as they manage their mills, it cannot be long before 
the present predominance of America in the cotton market 
will begin to yield to the balance of power which is quite as 
important in commercial as in political relations. 


THE TWO FRENCH EMPIRES. 


N fifteen years from the fall of the First Narotzon he 

had become the centre of a mythical cycle as distinctly 
conceived and as utterly unreal as the deeds of the heroes 
before Troy, or the chivalry of Britain under King Arruur. 
Not only had poetry half-deified him, but history had already 
conspired to give him a system of government, a European 
policy, and a set of ideas on every subject of thought, about 
as like the truth as are the majestic portraits of DELAROcHE 
to the corpulent little warrior whom the victorious Russians, 
when they offered a reward for his capture, described in such 
excessively uncomplimentary terms. Thirty years more 
have now passed by, and the fabulous history of Napotxon J., 
instead of gaining strength through time, like most other 
mythical narratives, has pretty nearly dispersed again into 
the air out of which it was spun. The solvent in this case 
is the reign of Napoteon III. The many Frenchmen who 
remember tlie First Empire all tell us, if asked what it was 
like, that it was excessively like the Second. Their me- 
mories of their youth have been refreshed, and they can 
almost believe themselves living in the days in which they 
grew up. They cannot remember thatthe First Empire was 
much more brilliant or much more oppressive than the 
system which now prevails. The victories of NapoLron 
were received with none of the enthusiasm which had hailed 
the triumphs of the young Republican armies; they were 
looked upon, if we may so speak, as official events, and 
nobody recollects that they caused more real rejoicing than 
Magenta or Solferinc. On the other hand, the direct in- 
cidence of tyranny was not heavy, except on the classes 
which were decimated by the conscription. Europe paid 
the expenses of its own conquest, and the imposts levied 
in France did not bearany signal disproportion to her means 
of payment. In all the details of internal administration, 
the two Empires were exactly alike. In one, as in the other, 
there was a sham liberty of the press, a sham liberty of 
election, a sham legislature, and a sham freedom of the 
tribunals. Prefects and mayors harangued in 1812 in the 
very words which they use in 1860, and indeed it is now 
considered a delicate attention in an official to borrow his 
paragraphs from some forgotten address of the former 
despotism. The same stories of the affubility and generosity 
of the Emperor were published in the journals, and had the 
effect which they have at present, of making men relate 
anecdotes of the great personage of which the point was 
very different. The reminiscences of the first Empire 
and its Chief which are just now current are singular'y 
free from the illusions which prevailed five-and-twenty 
years since. One old gentleman recollects the Emprror 
and his Generals dining at his father’s house during the 
Campaign of Miracles, but remembers also that the Emperor 
swore all the time at his companions, and the whole com- 
pany at the servants and the dinner. Another was spoken 
to in his boyhood by the hero himself, like the girl in 
Bérancer’s song, but it was only to be scolded for not 
addressing him as “ Sire.” ave 
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The striking resemblance of the two Empires to one 
another has its consolatory aspect. Some of the highest intel- 
lects in France have been looking with blank despair on the 
intellectual prospects of the country. They think that the 
despotism has got hold of the young minds of the country, 
and that, partly by withholding wholesome nourishment, and 
partly by tne dexterous administration of poisonous diet, it 
will succeed in rearing a generation which will have no care for 
anything except sensual enjoyment and riches. They attach 
an importance which an Englishman scarcely understands 
te some changes which the Emprror has effected in the 

blic education of the country. Except so far as he has 

nded over instruction to the priests, he has shortened 
the time given to classical studies, and materially increased 
that which is devoted to the exact sciences. This would 
in England be considered an eminently progressive and 
somewhat Radical innovation ; and it illustrates curiously 
the differences between the two nations, that mathematics 
should be considered in France the proper preparation of the 
tool of tyranny, and classics of a patriot and a freeman. 
With us, Cambridge breeds as many thoroughgoing Tories 
as Oxford—perhaps even a few more in these later years ; 
and as for the liberalizing effects of a classical education, 
@ young Englishman will sometimes emerge from the 
University an admirable scholar without having ever 
attached the faintest definite meaning to any one of the 
thousand Republican sentiments which he has assiduously 
ro But every young Frenchman is alive to the 

ring of classical literature in practical life. If he reads 
Demostuenes, he gets into a passion with Auscuines—if he 
reads Cicero, with Catitinge aud Antony. The ancient 
world is perhaps somewhat better appreciated in France 
than it was when ragged orators bellowed commonplaces 
from Ptutarcu in the church of the Jacobins; but it is 
still possible to learn disaffection from reading how the 
Roman Republic was transmuted into the Empire, and from 
meditating on the fact that Czsar was a demagogue before 
he was a despot. The Government at all events thinks it 
dangerous for young men to hear too much about liberty, 
and some of the greatest men in the country seem 
afraid of the measures which tle Government has taken 
to obviate the danger. They appear to think that the 
study of the exact sciences produces men exceedingly 
anxious to serve the State in the ponts et chaussées or the 
army, very apt for success in all competitive examinations, 
not unlikely to make fortunes in commerce if they have 
capital to build upon, but dead to liberal sentiments and 
careless of forms of government. The great source of intel- 
lectual debasement to which they point is one, however, 
which is more intelligible to an Englishman. It is certainly 
part of the system of the present Government to withhold 
political knowledge from the country, except in a form emi- 
nently unpalatable to young readers. If a Frenchman 
wishes to have the philosophy of Government discussed, he 
must go to an octavo volume, in which no direct application 
can be made of principles to existing affairs. This denial of 
information is doubtless beginning to tell, and there do seem 
to be Frenchmen growing up who have no distinct idea what 
a Parliament is, or what is Executive responsibility. 

The misgivings, rational or unreasonable, which the un- 
healthy state of political education is calculated to produce, 
may be diminished by reflection on the First Empire. 
Napoteon I. ventured on bolder attempts to debase and 
emasculate the mind of France, in proportion as he was 
nearer to the stormy times of the First Republic. He even 
took up Chri-tianity for a while, because he thought it would 
help to teach m ‘n to be slaves, and threw it aside when he 
found that it had occasionally the opposite effect. The 
University of France, which he created, was the completest 
machinery ever devised for placing the education of a whole 

le in the hands of a jealous Government; and, as for 
books which might teach different lessons from those incul- 
eated by the schoolmasters of the State, there are people who 
remember when not one was to be had of later date than 
Mosresquiev'’s Spirit of the Laws, Yet it is exceedingly 
remarkable that, under this unremitting and watchful super- 
intendence, all the great Liberals of the period of freedom 
were training themselves for action and had already formed 
theirideas, Gurzorand Vittemary, Micne ert and 
Micyer and Turers, were then what they have been ever 
since, and though some of them still betray the bad influences 
of the period in which they grew up, it cannot be said to have 
starved their intellects or to have blinded them to the beauty 
of liberty. The same process may possibly be going on at 


present. The jealousy of the Goverument effectually pre- 
vents the formation of a large body of political thinkers; but 
their paucity is of comparatively small importance if a few 
men of commanding ability are preparing themselves to be 
the leaders of a more prosperous generation. If one or two 
great minds are ready to lead, France will never be at a loss 
for an enthusiastic crowd to follow. 


THE GLASGOW PHILOSOPHERS. 


HE Social Science Congress has done its work, and got 

itself peaceably dispersed with a volley of mutual lauda- 
tious. It is a pity that the arrangements did not compre- 
hend a general summing-up of the week’s performances as 
well as an inaugural address. Perhaps the ceremony was 
omitted for fear that even the versatile elpquence of the 
President might fail to find sufficient material for an oration. 
The duty, too, would have been rather embarrassing ; for if 
the truth must be told, the only appreciable result of all the 
social talk and social festivity of Glasgow has been to show 
once more what all the world knew—that Lord Brovcuam 
could be equally at home on all subjects, whether he was 
delivering an elaborate address on everything in general, or 
responding to the toust of “ The Ladies” with a story the moral 
of which was that the Bench is occasionally adorned by old 
women. If the Association could but turn itself into a 
wandering club, change its name to the Sociable Society, 
and pass a bye-law that no one but the President should 
make long speeches, it would be a first-rate institution of 
its kind. It would be the easiest thing in the world to drop 
the science, and keep the fun (such us it is) and the good 
stories ; and then there would be an end of the only thing 
which seems to have damped the ardour of the assembled 
philosophers—the terrible necessity of giving a scientific 
twang to the common-places which are current on all the 
more ponderous subjects of ordiuary conversation. 

The struggles which some of the orators made to talk up 
to the title of the Society must have been equally painful 
to themselves and to their hearers ; and, now that it seems to 
be agreed that social science means di:carsive couversation, 
it would be an immense step in advance if the Association 
would acknowledge the inexorable logic of facts, and adapt 
its name to what seems to be the necessary law of its exis- 
tence. The change might aptly be introduced in an address 
“On the Correlation of Names and Things,” which might be 
even more entertaining and appropriate than Sir James 
Kay SsutrLewortu’s oration “On the Correlation of 
“ Moral and Physical Forces” Who shall say there is no 
science in a subject with so formidable a description ? and 
how could any one doubt that it was appropriate to the 
occasion, who heard, by way of introduction, that “the mar- 
“vellous conjunction of the material with the purely vital 
“had a close analogy to that commixture of the moral and 
“ physical in man and in society the laws of which it was the 
“peculiar function of this Association to explore”? Such 
an exordium promised science enough to take any hearer’s 
breath away, and yet it must be admitted that the science 
bore about the same relation to the real purpose of the 
speech as the theology of a charity sermon sometimes 
does to the pecuniary appeal with which it concludes. 
The topic of the address was much more luminously fore- 
shadowed by the name of the speaker than by the descriptive 
head-piece. Sir James had naturally something to say 
about education, and tor those who had not got the figures 
in print it was instructive to hear authentic statistics of 
school attendance, and of the cost of parochial education. 
The information added as to the abortive attempts which 
have been made from time to time to found a system of 
compulsory education was, no doubt, useful to those who 
desived to refresh their memories on such matters. Prac- 
tical suggestions, more or less judicious, as to the course to 
be taken with apathetic districts, and remarks on the ex- 
pediency of discontinuing the capitation grant, may have 
been well calculated to excite discussion in the section which 
was about to open. But the curious part of the speech 
was the artifice by which a detailed harangue on Normal 
Schools and the Committee of Council on Education was 
made, under the pressure of the occasion, to do scientific 
duty as an address on the correlation of moral and 
material forces. Like CoLumpus’ egg trick, the thing 
is as easy as possible when once you know how to do 
it. The correlation, &c., was first illustrated by the 
novel observation, that the pursuit of wealth is materially 
influenced by the moral condition of the persons engaged in 
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it. Generous masters and free workmen are preferable to 
tyrants and slaves; strikes are embarrassing, and sanitary 
neglect is injurious ; and it follows that the moral force of 
education is the grand instrument to work out the corre- 
lation. Having thus adroitly steered his way through the 
scientific narrows, Sir James had only plain sailing before 
him, and thought himself at liberty to throw the correlation 
overboard. But the serious question which suggests itself 
to social philosophers is, why a gentleman who has got some- 
thing to say about education, should not be allowed to say 
it without going through this preliminary quasi-scientific 
posturing out of deference to the unfortunate pretensions 
implied in the title of an Association? Most persons are 
very well aware that the affable masters and well-behaved 
workmen whom Sir James extols are better members of 
society than some others of their respective classes, but 
calling things by hard names makes no one wiser, and a 
very familiar fact gains little additional clearness by being 
called a correlation. 

If Sir James’s speech is open to some criticism on this 
score, it was more the fault of the Association than his own. 
Every one who had a special subject to talk about had to bow 
down, in an equally grotesque manner, to the image of science 
which Lord Broveuam had set up. The Lorp ApvocarTe, as 
the Presjdent of the Jurisprudence section, was expected to 
make aspeech on the reforms which were desirable in English 
law, and on the superiority of Scottish jurisprudence ; but he 
could not fairly launch his subject until he had explained 
that it was the social results of the science of jurisprudence 
which he desired to canvass and reform. This peculiar 
limitation does not seem materially to have affected the rest 
of the address, and the comparative merits of codification 
and consolidation, the desirability of facilitating the transfer 
of land, the last and the next Bankruptcy Bill, and the usual 
series of legal topics, were discussed much in the usual way, 
without any further annoyance from the scientific element. 
And the essay, it must be presumed, was favourably re- 
ceived, for we find in due course the Society drinking a toast 
“To the amendment of the Law and the Lord Advocate.” 
The most ingenious development of social science was the 
work of two Frenchmen—M. Garnier Paces, of revo- 
lutionary fame, and M. Desmarest. Their paper was 
intended rather to suggest a fresh field for the labours 
of the Society than to impart any newly-discovered 
scientific truth. Due homage was paid, however, to 
the character of the meeting by the introductory announce- 
ment that “the primary laws which regulate the intercourse 
“ of men are justice, morality,” and some other matters of 
that kind. On this scientific basis it was easy to demon- 
strate the axiomatic principle that aggressive war is a 
very bad thing, and to prove that Germany, instead of help- 
ing Austria to hold the Quadrilateral, would do better to get 
rid of her thirty-four Courts by a peaceful revolution in the 
interests of Prussia. The advice, though not altogether 
scientific, and scarcely practicable at this moment, may be 
good enough in itself, but the inference which is drawn as 
to the duties incumbent on the Association from the state 
of European affairs is really alarming. The philosophers 
“ who have taken upon themselves the sublime mission of 
“advancing the cause of social science,” are called upon 
by their French allies “to add to their sections one on 
“ International Relations, in order to discuss all the projects 
“ of the European future.” What is still more strange, the 
Council of the Association have acceded to the request, and 
at the next meeting the science of getting up émeutes will 
be solemnly discussed under the presidency, we presume, 
of M. Mazzi, who by that time will have found his native 
country too hot to hold him. A new ray of light is thrown 
on the meaning of Social Science by the discovery that a 
revolutionary propaganda forms one of its departments. But 
perhaps the Council might do well to consider whether this 
is not carrying the joke a little too far. 


MORALITY AND SENSIBILITY. 


FES apention whether the world is more hypocritical than it 
to be often forces itself upon the attention of those 
who observe the most characteristic exhibitions of the feelings 
of the present day. Philanthropists call upon Parliament for 
powers to interfere with the amusements of their neighbours, 
religious newspapers become a very byeword for slander and 
libel, aud men who appear in some poirts of view models of 
Christian zeal and charity seem to be altogether dead to the 
obligation of truth. Upon one of the most remarkable ijlustra- 
tions of this paradox we commented last week at some length. 


A y coped humane and Christian schoolmaster, whose life had, 
by his own account, been passed in devising a sort of milk-and- 
honey system of schoolkeeping’upon physiological principles, 
beat a boy to death because, having water on the brain, he was 
perverse and stupid about saying his lessons; and having, for this 
precious specimen of practical physiological science, been most 
righteously consigned to four years’ penal servitude, he issued 
from “his narrow cell” a pamphlet which, for greasy philan- 
thropy and impudent falsehood, may be considered the very 
flower and ultimate perfection of cant. 


We have already expressed our opinion of Mr. Hopley and his 
pamphlet, and we recur to the subject only because it affords a 
text for a very curious inquiry. The plain common-sense cri-. 
ticism upon it is simply that it is the work of a hypocrite and a 
liar, and the common-sense criticism is both just and true. But 
lying and hypocrisy are seldom, if ever, simple phenomena. 

robably no man sets himself consciously to pretend to be some- 
thing which he is not. No one says to himself, ‘I am a cruel 
brute ; but I observe that people are in various ways well paid 
for being humane and affectionate, therefore I will pretend to be. 
humane and affectionate.” There are so many departments of 
life for which cruelty and brutality are not disqualifications, and 
the effort of always pretending to non-existent feelings must 
be so wearisome, that, if a man really did arrive at so clear 
an opinion as to his own character, the probability is that 
he would rather seek means to indulge than to conceal it. 
We have all, in fact, sufficient self-respect to deceive ourselves 
more or less before we begin deceiving others, and falsehood and 
hypocrisy will generally be found to originate in harbouring in 
the mind incongruous feelings which, when indulged, produce 
results diametrically opposed to each other. Men, however, are 
so constituted that almost every one is actuated more or less by 
emotions which tend to produce contradictory and inconsistent 
results. A person who ro ee great interest in the affairs of others 
will be pleased so long as his neighbours act as he could wish, 
and will be angry when they act otherwise. In the first state 
of feeling, he may appear a zealous philanthropist—in the other, 
an intolerant bigot and persecutor, or, under special circum- 
stances, a butcher and torturer. When the acts done in the 
second state of feeling are compared with the language used 
in the first, people will call the man a hypocrite, and they will 
be right in doing so; for, though there may have been a sub- 
jective connexion between the soft words and the murderous 
blows, and though each for the time being may have been the 
genuine expression of the man’s feeling, the rest of the world 
are not bound to speculate on such uncertainties. People are 
perfectly right in acting upon the principle that, if a man cares 
to be thought honest, there must not only be a connexion 
between his words and his acts satisfactory to his own mind, 
but also a consistency between them which can be maintained 
upon grounds generally admitted by others. Thus it would 
be perfectly fair to call a man a hypocrite who, in the pre- 
sent day, was full of affectionate phrases about his fellow- 
creatures, and yet longed to put to a cruel death those who 
differed from him upon theological points; but there may 
have been times when such a man would no more have been 
a hypocrite than a judge or a surgeon in the present day who 
inflicts tremendous suffering in a spirit of perfect benevolence. 


Hardly any one can have failed to observe that this sort of 
semi-conscious hypocrisy is very common indeed in the present 
age—that bad conduct and high professions of principle, seen 
by every one else to be utterly inconsistent, but appearing to 
those who exemplify them perfectly homogeneous, are to be met 
with in all directions. It is a curious question how this state of 
things came to exist. Some of its causes are to be found in the 
circumstances of our times, and especially in the minute claasi- 
fication which is all but universal amongst us, and which is no- 
where so powerful as amongst the classes which make the 
greatest pretensions to religion and charity. ‘The religious 
and the philanthropic worlds.stand almost entirely apart from 
the world which makes no special claims to religion or philan- 
thropy. Each considers that it possesses the secret of life, and 
that ordinary men are in a state of dense ignorance as to their 
true interests. If any one will read what is written on the sub- 
ject of education, not merely by quacks like Hopley, but by 
men of really active benevolence, and in many respects of good 
judgment, he can hardly fail to be struck by the tone of con- 
temptuous Pharisaical cruelty by which a great deal of it is 
pervaded. It constantly proceeds upon the assumption that 
children are, as it were, the young of the poor, who are to be 
rescued from their parents by the clergyman and the school- 
master for the purpose of being brought up in decent principles, 
whilst the parents themselves are left to go their way to destrue- 
tion. There is nothing which a thorough-bred philanthropist 
finds it so difficult to admit as the possibility that any one can 
know his own business better than he does, or can care more for 
its proper transaction. 

Powerful as is the influence of this cause in producing hypo- 
crisy, it is associated with another which lies somewhat deeper, 
and of which the operation may be traced in almost every depurt- 
ment of thought and literature. This is the tendency of the pre- 
sent age to give to sensibility, as compared with morality, a 
degree of importance to which it is by no means entitled. ‘The 
general nature of the opposition which exists between the two is 
obvious enough. Morality always tends, and infullibly must 
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tend, to embody itself in a system of fixed rules, which in- 
variably imply that all persons, irrespectively of differences 
of position, character, and the like, are inexorably bound by 
them. In fact, morality is, on a large indefinite scale, exactly 
what law is upon a comparatively narrow one. Every system 
of morals claims obedience from all, and confers rights 
upon all. In fact, morality, duty, and positive rights are cor- 
relative terms, and cannot exist without each other. Morality, 
moreover, is rather negative than positive. It always speaks to 
forbid: “ Thou shalt not kill,” “ Thou shalt not steal,” “ Thou 
shalt not covet.” It rests upon and implies some active power, 
in virtue of which men will be inclined to those actions which, 
but for its intervention, would be qualified as murder, theft, or 
covetousness. 

Sensibility is the very opposite of morality, in its most essen- 
tial particulars. It manifests itself in the form of passion. Love, 
hatred, active piety, philanthropy, misanthropy, charity, cruelty, 
and all other feelings, are forms of sensibility. Whatever may 
be the special form which it assumes, it is distinguished from 
morality by the fact that it im no duties, and confers no 
rights, and always impels instead of forbidding. Affection, either 
for individuals or for classes of men, is perhaps the most universal 
form of sensibility. That it is an active principle is self-evident. 
It always impels and never restrains, but is itself restrained by 
law or by morals. For this reason, it cannot be said to impose 
duties. Duties are imposed upon it. Love, for example, does 
not create the duties of marriage. It is an impulse and 
affection which cannot properly be said to tend to anything but 
its own satisfaction. ek and reflection have induced 
People, for the sake of the good of mankind, to surround it 
with the conditions and restrictions attached to marriage, 
and it is from these conditions and restrictions that the duties of 
married life arise. In the same way, love confers no rights. 
A right is the correlative of a duty. It-is a power to obtain or 
to do something, which power is recognised, and, if necessary, 

tected by some exterior law. Thus itis the exterior law, or 
morality, which confers rights, and not sensibility. Sensibility 
and morality are thus complementary to each other, like the 
river and the dam, or the steam and the locomotive engine. 


For several reasons, sensibility has, for many years past, got very 
much the upper hand of morality. Law, whether it takes the shape 
of legal or of moral rules, is always harsh and austere, and is there- 
fore instinctively disliked by a lively, pathetic generation, in- 
tensely alive to its own joys and sorrows. Moreover, both law 
and morals have to be continually re-written to meet the various 
circumstances of mankind. As new relations arise and new sen- 
timents prevail, it is necessary to remodel the old rules, just as 
the dams and embankments of a river must be altered as the river 
itself shifts its course. ‘Till this is done, there is, of course, an 

ition between law and morals on the one hand, and sensi- 
bility on the other. Every law makes hard cases, and the popular 
feeling is always on the side of sensibility, against both law and 
morals. For example, the law is that certain acts are murders, 
and that murderers shall be hung. Some years since, a woman 
who had been seduced and brutally insulted afterwards by a 
soldier, shot him dead in the most deliberate manner. The public 
yoice demanded and obtained her pardon. ‘‘ We were not think- 
ing,” people felt, “ of such a case as that when we laid down the 
rule.” It is, indeed, no easy and common thing to recognise the 
claims of law or of morals as such. Here and there a person of 
very peculiar temperament gives them by nature the preference 
over sensibility, but, as a general rule, it requires practice and 
study todo so. The mass of mankind always yield unwillingly 
to general rules when they are opposed to their feelings, and sub- 
mit to their authority only from a conviction that their feelin 
are apt to be capricious and unsteady, and that it would 
unsafe to trust them too far. 

It is this last reflection which explains to a great extent the 
contradiction noticed at the beginning of this article. If mere 
feeling can be invested with a certain steady, consistent, business- 
like aspect, so as to give it something of the air of law and 
morals, people will trust it in preference to them; and this is 
precisely what is done by that state of feeling which calls into 
existence such bodies as the charitable and religious societies 
which exist amongst us, or the Social Science Association. It 
does not occur to ordinary people that men so staid and grave— 
men who use such solemn language and assume such a majestic 
attitude—presidents of sections and sub-committees, and authors 
of papers full of statistics, and certainly not open to the imputa- 
tion of levity—should be on the side of feeling against law and 
morals. They look far graver and more dull than Westminster 
Hall or the Court of Chancery itself. It cannot be that they 
are likely to think lightly of rights and duties. Strange, however, 
as it may sapent, the fact is so. Such Associations give to sensi- 
bility the advantage of gravity and weight, which it never had 
before, and direct it full againstall that has hitherto beenrecognised 
as law and morals. These gentlemen in their solemn way love 
mankind, and are thoroughly determined that mankind shall be 
happy in their way and in no other; nor does anything hamper 
them more the common notions of individual rights. 
That men have a right, as they put it, to be dirty or ignorant— 
or, as it might be put, to prevent others from cleaning or 
teaching them against their will—is, in their eyes, nothing more 
than a relic of barbarism. They are willing to adopt any means 
that may be required to prevent such a state of things. 


had far rather beat a boy into a jelly than allow him to be stupid 
if he was obstinately determined on being so. That such a little 
wretch could have any rights at all never enters into their minds. 
Indeed, they never heartily admit the rights of ple of whom 
they disapprove. The parental rights of a careless parent, the 
conjugal rights of a bad husband, the proprietary rights of an 
unphilanthropic landlord, the political rights of an ignorant 
man—all these offend and disgust them, and, if they had their 
way, would not be worth a year’s purchase, course of time 
they would evolve a system of law and morals of their own, and 
mankind would then have an opportunity of testing the humanity 
of their tender mercies. 

As sensibility is the motive power without which law and 
morals would be dry and dead, so law and morals are the great 
regulators of sensibility ; and there never was, in any age of the 
world, a more urgent necessity than exists at present for the 
constant recognition of justice in human affairs, and for the pro- 
secution of those studies which enable people to recognise its 
beauty and necessity, and especially its power to regulate the 
dictates of a sensibility which, if it is neglected, is capable of 
becoming positively ferocious. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


HE readers of this journal will scarcely charge us with neg- 

lecting the efforts which of late years, and in variousquarters, 
have been made towards rescuing “‘ street-walkers”” from some 
of the miseries of their unhappy condition. We have spoken 
with approval of penitentiaries, and homes, and refuges, and Mag- 
dalen houses, and houses of reception, especially when conducted 
upon system and principle. One of these institutions—the 
“St. James’s and St. George’s Home for Penitents”—in which an 
attempt is made at some classification, and which is intended for 
a higher class of inmates, has met with, and still receives, our 
especial approval, not only because its particular object is good, 
but because it seems to be conducted with as much good sense as 
good feeling. The same may be said of the Church Penitentiary 
Institution, whose plan is of the simplest—being merely to collect 
funds, and to assist, in the quietest way, existing local institutions. 
Here, and in many of the Homes which are now scattered about 
the country, there is little to attract the public eye. We meet 
with few touching narratives and sentimental cases; and when- 
ever the conductors register their failures as well as their suc- 
cesses, we are disposed to think well of the prudence and common 
sense with which they are administered. But we are by no means 
sure that the moment has not arrived for reviewing the whole 
subject. The Social Evil question has become a very popular one 
—too popular by half. We do not mean that too much pains can 
be expended in rescuing a street-walker from the inevitable con- 
sequences of her wretched calling. She has just the same claims 
upon society, on prudential grounds, as any other member of the 
dangerous classes; and, for her own sake, she is as much en- 
titled to charitable succour as any other person engaged in a 
life immoral, disgusting, and ruinous both to body and soul. 
But we have got a good deal beyond this. The very fact that 
we have lost sight of the old-fashioned language in connexion 
with this matter is significant. We used purposely the term 
“street-walker ” just now ; but nobody else uses the phrase, nor 
that of prostitute, to say nothing of more homely language. 
The term “ Social Evil,” by a queer translation of the abstract 
into the concrete, has become a personality. “‘ Unfortunates,” 
and “fallen sisters,” are the language of the sentimental; 
“lorettes,” and “ femmes libres,” have euphemistically taken the 
place of a more explicit terminology ; and it is said that heterism, 
with its Phrynes and Aspasias, is so far becoming a i 
institution that ician matrons and aristocratic maidenhood 
allude to the subject with more simpers than blushes. The fact 
is that we have familiarized ourselves too much with the subject. 
There is a subtle indelicacy and a refined coarseness in a good 
deal of our sentimental sympathies with “ the fallen ;” and oe 
are yet evils—and social evils, too—growing up around the subject, 
which are as bad as what is technically known as the Social 
Evil itself. 

We have before us six numbers of a little “‘ Monthly Magazine, 
edited by a Clergyman,” and called Zhe Magdalen's Friend, 
especially dedicated to the Social Evil question. It is the manual 
of reformatories and the register of progress in the penitential 
discipline of prostitution. The first thing that it suggests is 
that there is no penitence and no discipline in the matter. We 
seem to have arrived at this point—that the most interesting class 
of womanhood is woman ny om lowest degradation. It is quite 
worth while for a young woman to “ lose her virtue” in order to be 
made such a sweet pet of by society ; and, judging from the general 
tone of this magazine and other kindred publications, one of 
the surest roads to heaven is for a woman to walk for five 
years the broad road which leadeth to destruction in 
general, and which, in particular, through Coventry- 
street and the Haymarket. No doubt the late Thomas 
Hood's fine verses, the “ Bridge of Sighs,” did much to set 
the present enthusiasm and sentiment at work ; and painters, 
preachers, and sentimentalists have kept the excitement at fever- 
pitch, The very lan connected with it is significant. Here 
1s a book called the Ronlight Menten ; and here are the Midnight 
Meetings. In one page of this curious literature we meet with 


Lines on a Faded Lily. In another, “devoted to the cause of 
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the fallen,” we have “ The Death Splash from London Bridge.” 
There is a literature of the stews which is not of Holywell- 
street, and which yet may have its dangers. The question 
now is, whether we are not getting on too fast? Is it not 
high time—especially for those who helped to set the ball 
rolling—to ask whether it is not spinning somewhat too rapidly. 
and whether the whole subject is not just a little too popular? 
What we dread, and dread especially for the sake of the poor 
creatures most concerned, is that when society (as it always 
does) returns to common-sense, the reaction which is certain 
to set in may ruin the good institutions as well as sweep away 
much of the maudlin sentimentalism about Traviatas which is 
5 wien St. James’s Hall and in the pages of the Magdalen’s 


Let us select but a single aspect of the subject, which is 
partly a religious and partly a social one. All these publi- 
cations assume that their interesting subjects are a or 3 
vietims of seduction—that man, the wolf, is always on the 
| ea for the tender, innocent Jambs. What are the facts? 

e prostitution of great cities is mainly recruited from the rural 
districts, and in country villages, by the deliberate choice of the 
woman, a sort of bundling is the rule of English life. Few young 
women are ignorant that the safest road to the altar is so to 
contrive matters that the christening service comes in very un- 
seemly - mae to the marriage ceremony. This is rural life in 
England; and when the victim comes from higher ranks— 
when she is what the amiable Lieutenant Blackmore calls, as he 
repeatedly does, the acquaintances which he made in his moon- 
light missions, “‘a young lady of most prepossessing appearance,” 
“who became acquainted with a military officer on a visit to a 
relation”—we have no hesitation in saying that, in at least half 
these cases, there is just as much seduction on the one side as 
on the other. That is to say, there is no seduction at all, 
but two persons, very well knowing what would come of it, chose 
to abandon themselves to passion. Society is in evil case when it 
relaxes the stern principle on which alone society can be preserved 
—when it admits that woman, in any rank of life, is other than a 
sufficient guardian of her chastity. As soon as unchastity is 
looked upon as merely a misfortune, rather than a social wrong— 
we are not now speaking of the religious side of the matter—it 
is practically encouraged. No doubt the bow was once bent too 
much m the other direction ; and, in our indignation at the sin, we 
had no charity left for the sinner. But it is complained that the 
vengeance of society is one-sided, and that the woman is in every 
way the victim. And so she must be. It is quite true that the 
moral guilt is the same with the man as with the woman; but the 
social consequences are, and ought to be, unequal. Undoubtedly, 
we may admite the courage and self-possession of gentlemen 
who go out, like the late Lieutenant Blackmore (whose worth 
we do not intend to disparage), in the spirit of hail-fellow-well- 
met with the frail, and on a light-hearted, adventurous “ cruise,” 
as he eulls it, and who see no harm in calling on these “ young 
ladies,” and sitting down to tea with half-a-dozen of them 
in a house which the law of England calls by a very ugly 
name; but this assault on the citadel of vice has not only its 
personal dangers but its public evils. The sin is lost sight 
of in the agreeable process of recovering the victims. And there 
is another danger, which is nal. If it is not given to every 
man to visit Corinth, neither is it by any means given to most 
men to visit Corinth and not to do at Corinth as Corinth does. 
We tremble for the missionary when exposed to the fasci- 
nations of his “ dear sisters ;” and as for the dear sisters, we are 
quite sure that when they are invited to “tea and coffee, by a 
neat card inclosed in an envelope,” the young ladies will begin 
to think that their interesting life cannot, after all, be so very bad 
a speculation if all this polite attention from the very best society 
comes of it, which is denied to the poor, ugly, virtuous wenches 
who only sew and grind in the mill. 


But even more important than these considerations are other 
uestions opened by the less sober of the Magdalen’s friends. 
omen, it is said—end there is some truth in it, though the 
remedy is impossible to discover—are driven to prostitution by 
low wages and scarcity of female employment. Such cases, how- 
ever, we believe to be but few; and we certainly are not going 
to trust the very loose and extemporaneous statistics we meet 
with in these publications, which assure us—of course upon data 
which do not exist—that there are “ 360,coo women who live by 
sin as a trade,” of whom 65.000 are to be found in London, and 
which furnish calculations of the exact amount spent every week 
in “ houses of reception.” The writers whom we are quotin, 
not only clamour for legislative interference with wages, but tell 
us that “the Satan-forged chainsof female slavery must be broken,” 
in spite of “a specious politica] economy.” We are asked to “make 
seduction a capital crime.” We are told that the female life models 
in Schools of Art are bringing down the curses of God on tlie 
nation, and that love is the only treatment appropriate to the 
case of the fallen. These sentiments we consider to be in them- 
selves a social evil as bad as that which we are called upon 
to deal with; and when to this we.add that the religious fanati- 
cism which this movement has elicited and encouraged matches 
the social fanaticism of which we have spoken, we have suffi- 
ciently shown that the subject wants to be hly recon- 
sidered. It has fallen too much into the hands o the senti- 


mentalist. Not Fn at the celebrated, but we 
are giad to think midnight meetings failed to 


represent instantaneous conversion and acceptance on the ordi- 
nary Revival grounds—immediate closing with the offer of 
pardon on the one side, and instantaneous pardon guaranteed on 
the other—as the way to deal with the unfortunates of society. 
In Ireland it is well known that Revivalism found among t 
street-walkers many of its most enthusiastic adherents, many of 
its most boasted triumphs, and, as is now too notorious, not a 
few of its relapses. So it is likely to be among ourselves. 

fallen sisters are made too much of, are taught that they have 
no penitence to go through, and that they owe no duties to 
society but to accept its apologies for ever having consid 
them as other than one of its most interesting elements. We 
have only to add that the instances of those ‘t under conviction ” 


after the midnight meetings prove nothing. The only wonder 


is that in the hysterical, nervous, excited state in which the life of 
these poor creatures is spent, the whole company does not fi 
into eestasies and convulsions. The most certain way of failing 
to reclaim a prostitute is to administer violent religious stimu- 
lants. Crowded meetings, long and vehement addresses, 
passionate appeals—these are sure to excite. But any excite- 
ment is ruin. The process of cure must be slow, gradual, and 
tentative. The evil lessons of a life are not to be unlearned at a 
midnight meeting ; and the eurative process of Mr. Baptist Noel's 
addresses is just as dangerous as Dupotet’s magnetic mani- 
pulations. 


TOASTING THE LADIES. 


FTER the Social Science Association had got through most 
of its heavy work, it had a great banquet, and after dinner 
came the usual series of toasts. The leading members of the 
Committee took the opportunity of praising each other, and 
much good advice was given, and many excellent platitudes were 
poured out, in the course of a long evening, There was a large 
audience of ladies, who sat very patiently to listen to all thi 
and at the end of the evening they had their turn, and Sheri 
Glassford Bell was deputed to toast ‘‘ The Ladies.” He did so in 
a very neat and appropriate speech, and one that may be taken 
as a model of this kind of oratory. It is because we think it 
typical that we notice it. It was, perhaps, as good a speech as 
the proposer of this favourite toast ever made. It exactly 
answered the end for which speeches in connexion with this toast 
are devised. The end is, to show how great a fool a man can be 
when he thinks of women, and how utterly foolish he thinks 
women are. Sheriff Bell did this admirably. He began by 
saying that without the ladies there would be no Social Science. 
This is, of course, true ; for, if there were no women in the world, 
there would be neither criminals to reform nor philanthropists to 
celebrate by a large dinner the possibility of their reformation. 
But, although true, it was utterly irrelevant, and so came in very 
well. Poetry succeeded. Sheriff Bell informed the company 
that he was glad to see Social Science planted in a bed of 
flowers. He went on to say that it was painful to know 
that the law required amendment, but that, if the ladies 
would continue to smile on the Association, he had no doubt 
the law would very soon come all right—or, as he put it more 
vaguely and poetically, “the dry and arid places will become 
green and fruitful.” Human folly, it must fairly be allowed, can 
scarcely go further than when a man gravely informs a group of 
tired women trying to look pleased that their efforts will be 
rewarded by the speedy passing of a really good Bankruptcy 
Bill. The Sheriff was not satisfied, however, and thought he 
could offer one more tribute to the exigencies of the occasion, 
There was one compliment so wildly foolish, that if he paid it, 
every one must feel that the toast had been given as it ought to 
be given. He did not hesitate to assure the ladies that they are 
“the best of all legal reformers.” A statement so utterly un- 
meaning and untrue could not be surpassed, and the Sheritf sat 
down. But in doing so he called on an extraordinary auxiliary 
to aid him in producing an effect. He - ry as the rt 
runs, to have requested “ the Albany Herald to give one of his 
grandest flourishes to this toast.” The Albany Herald complied, 
and the effect was, we have no doubt, prodigious, but what 
happened we do not d even to conjecture. It is not v 
important, except that it shows thé delirium of folly which is 
thought appropriate to the toast. That a man, after tellin 
women that if they smiled would fuse equity and law, an 
that wy knew much more about law reform than men did, 
should then prevail on another man to give a special flourish at 
the end of the speech, put, as plainly as it can be put, the —— 
of the general conviction that, when men honour women publicly, 
they must do it in a way that is not merely silly, but is bode 
leeely and immeasurably silly. 
Why are women toasted in this way? Do they like it, or 
it that men, when thinking of women, really lose their senses 
Every woman who heard the Sheriff, and who was capable of 
reflection, must bave known that, as a matter of fact, her smiling 
on law reform meant nothing more than that she came in a sm 
dress to Jook on at a big dinner; and that her coming no moré 
affected the course of law reform than if she went tothe 
ope Can it ibly be ble to women to be told 
they do admirably what they know they cannot do at all? It 
exactly as much and as little true to tell an ordinary British lady 
that she is one of the best law-reformers ele her that 
has a pute accent in speaking Chinese. y a man 
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and drink with other men, and then stand up and tell her that 
she talks Chinese perfectly ? and why should she be expected to 
be pleased at hearing it? That it does give pleasure to women 
to be told, in the presence of a large mixed audience, that they 
talk Chinese capitally, and are dabs at drawing-up Consolidated 
Clauses, we do not doubt. They are pleased, not at the eompli- 
ment itself, but at receiving the compliment that happens to be 
customary, just as the Pope may be expected to like his toe being 
kissed, although in itself he may consider the custom tiresome 
and repulsive. But this does not account for the fact that the 
compliment is customary. Noman in private life would think of 
uttering such nonsense to a woman of any education. She would 
consider it an insult if she were told that her going to look on 
ata public dinner would make the arid places of the law turn 
n, and that she was a better law-reformer than the Attorney- 
General, She would think that she was treated like a doll if 
such nonsense was addressed to her, and would resent the affront 
with proper spirit. Sheriff Bell, we may be sure, would never 
think of uttering his glaring untruths in a drawing-room. He 
would there feel the contempt he was throwing on women b 
treating them as mere subjects for wild, incoherent, and ground- 
less flattery. But ‘the ladies” are different from a lady, or 
from any number of ladies in private life; atid while no res 
° too great for the latter, no possible folly is too foolish for the 
ormer. 


The reason of this goes far back into the history of society. 
All young societies are fond of what is called gallantry—that is, 
of making a great fuss about women, and ostentatiously deferring 
to them, and paying them endless compliments. And many young 
societies are proud of this sign of their youth. In America, for 
example, they appear to think it highly creditable to them that 
they obtrude in public their devotion to the comfort of their 
females. Really, this gallantry is a sign of backwardness. It is 
a sign of a certain amount of progress in education and refine- 
meut, but of only a limited amount. In barbarous nations and 
in rude states of society woman is treated as a slave, as a pretty 
doll, and as a puppet with temporary charms. As a better state 
of things springs up, men see how unjust this is, how much the 
happiness and progress of society depends on women, and how 
many subtle pleasures arise from treeting women well. The age 
of gallantry begins. Men are anxious to preserve themselves 
from the habits and tastes of barbarous life, and so go into the 
opposite extreme. They are afraid of treating women like slaves, 
and so they call them angels. They are afraid of seeming indif- 
ferent to the graces of women, and so they not only tolerate but 
invoke women’s caprices. They are afraid of using harsh and 
imperious language to women, and so they learn to pretend that 
women walk on flowers, and breathe odours, and gleam like 
pearls. They know their own strong tendency te push women 
on one side, and so they combine to jog each other’s memory 
and to insist on rules of etiquette. The fuss made in the United 
States about the comfort of women shows not only the laudable 
anxiety of the men to attain refinement, but a deep consciousness 
of their natural tendency to make women uncomfortable. The 
art of treating women with unaffected and truthful courtesy and 
consideration is attained just as the art of walking easily and up- 
rightly is attained. The child is perhaps observed to slouch, to 
protrude its head or back, to turn in its toes, and to thump on 
the ground with its feet. A violent change is needed, and the 
child is taught to dance. It is made to turn out its toes and to 
rest on one foot, and to balance and swing the body and the head 
in a hundred attitudes, and tle end is, that the slouch is cor- 
rected and the body is held straight. Gallant men are in the 
dancing stage. hey attitudinize in order that they may not 
walk like bumpkias. ‘By and bye, perhaps, they will learn to walk 
easily and well 

The effect of a crowd is always to throw back the mind of 
every one who addresses it, excepting when the speaker is really 
master of his audience and feels no other influence than that of 
the stimulus of popular excitement. Ordinary speakers fall to 
the level of the crowd father than rise above it. They feel 
obliged to confine themselves to what every one understands and 
what they can be sure to express. Nice distinctions, poetical 
fancies, complicated theories, fade away in the mind of the 
speaker when he finds himself in the presence of numbers on 
whose sympathy he can reckon only imperfectly, who perhaps 
differ from him on many points, and would ridicule him if he did 
himself justice. Any one who has been on the hustings and 
heard a candidate invite his audience ‘to rally round the great 
Tory party,” or to “maintain the cause of religious and civil 
liberty,” will remember how impossible it has seemed at the time 
that the speaker should have said anything better, or that the 
mob should have liked anything better. There is also a sort of 
animal excitement, a state of physical high spirits produced by 
the gathering together of large numbers bound together mi 
a common object, and of course this excitement is felt 
moat strongly when the meeting is held after dinner. The 
mind is, as it were, encouraged in its relapse by this. It is 
made forgetful, and it associates its retrograde movement 
with a peculiar emotion of pleasure. It thus happens that men 
who have to toast the ladies are naturally hurried back into 


the stage of gal from which in calmer hours their 
mind has escaped. recede into an atmosphere of semi- 
barbarism. 


They again feel as if they must compliment women 
in eodat act 46 them; thd the 


complimeuts are, the safer the speaker is. He thinks that the 
crowd is sure to understand and sympathize with him if he keeps 
himself at a low level. He begins, metaphorically speaking, to 
dance, and kicks his legs and cracks his fingers and tosses his 
head because he thus ehows he does not slouch, and because he 
thinks every one will feel at ease with him if he makes it clear 
that he is not above dancing. The physical excitement of the 
evening also aids in impelling him boldly on this course when he 
has once begun it, just asa ker who in the morning had 
been satisfied with asking his hearers to rally round the Tory 
, might in the evening be led on to try to show that the 
ory party existed. It must also be remembered that the mere 
presence of women exercises a certain influence over men whose 
minds, inflamed by the excitement of a long evening, have relapsed 
into a state of gallantry under the —— of a crowd. The 
ladies are not like the Tory party. ey are present, and their 
presence impels the speaker forwards. When once a man has over- 
come the delicate restraints that society has gradually raised up 
with so much difficulty, and has begun to talk to women in a vein 
of extravagant compliment, he is stimulated to go on by the hope 
that, if extravagant compliments will please the he is ad- 
dressing at al], the most extravagant will be the most successful, 
until at last the folly of speeches in honour of the ladies becomes 
gigantic, and we come to a specimen of success so unique and so 
perfect as the speech of Sheriff Bell. 


Educated and refined women may therefore study such a 
h with great interest. Here they have the thing from which 

the general education and refinement of the class to which they 
belong has saved them. They may consider what a gain it is 
not to be spoken to as Sheriff Bell spoke to the Glasgow ladies 
and how this gain has been achieved. It is due to experience, an 
to the accumulation of good conventional rules of manners. 
Society hoards up its lessons and learns to express itself con- 
tinually by slighter and subtler signs. We do not in private life 
tell a woel -dressed girl that she could draw up a good Bank- 
ruptey Bill, because we haye arrived at a means of intimating that 
we like her by less violent manifestations of approbation. The 
slightest change in the tone of voice, the merest inflection of 
bearing, the tiniest fluctuation in the quality or quantity of 
attention, conveys a meaning to a woman who is well up in 
the conventional learning of refined society. There is no need 
to dance when the child has attamed the art of walk- 
ing through a room. The use of the subtle signs of society 
is manifest. They give play to the intellect. They permit 
women to think, by permitting them to be treated as capable 
of thought. A woman who was continually told that she can 
make the dry places of law green could not possibly think. She 
would necessarily be bewildered, just as she would be bewildered 
if she fell into the company of lunatics who insisted she was the 
Queen of Abyssinia. The only possible notion she could imbibe 
would be the notion that Sheriff Bell was anxious not to treat 
her as a slave. But when once our admiration and respect for 
women is conveyed by slight conventional signs, there is plent 
of time for thought and feeling, and for the foundation of ail 
that is valuable in social intercourse—truth. We start at once 
with the inestimable advantage of being able to take things as 
they are. We can tell women that if they do their duty at home 
they are doing good ; and if they like to come and look on at a 
dinner, they are very welcome. So far as they can take interest 
in what are called social subjects, men who feel an interest in 
these subjects can discuss such matters with them, stopping 
where truth commands a stoppage, and avoiding topics that it is 
useless for women to pretend to enter on. It is very eee 
however, that the most cultivated women should sometimes 
reminded how women are thought of where the highest cultiva- 
tion has not spread ; a8 Sete es, therefore, like that of Sheriff 
Bell may occasionally do a real service. 


FRANCHISE WITHOUT FREEDOM. 
T has been the ill fortune of the poor people of Northern 


Savoy to please nobody by their demeanour during the 
recent crisis. The dark looks of the Emperor as he drove throu 
his new possessions, the reckless arrests which filled the prisons 


of Nice during his sojourn there, and the desperate efforts of the 
officials by threats and bribes to manufacture a demonstration, 
showed how acutely the Imperial Government igpeeented its 
unpopularity. It was as difficult a task to kindle a French enthu- 
siasm, in spite of the kinship of language and religion, as to 
kindle the damp bonfires that were in vain invited to blaze upon 
the heights. On the other hand, those who had sympathized 
most keenly with the wrongs of Northern Savoy feel that this 
inert and sulky acquiescence is not a very heroic attitude for 
nation of freemen holding an impassable country. A good d 
of speculation has arisen upon the subject, and a great man 
different reasons for their conduct have been given. M. Joseph 
Bard, who has taken a distinguished part in the annexation con- 
tfoversy on behalf of the claims of Switzerland, and who was 
eager to proclaim the anxiety of the Northern Savoyards for a 
union with the Confederation, has collected in a recent jr sega 
the best excuses which his ingenuity can suggest for the apathy of 
his late clients. No doubt the pressure was not only ruthlessly, but 
very dexterously applied. First, Cavour withdrew from Sav 
those governors could be in the least degree suspected 
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hostility to France. The French partisans who took their place 
immediately proceeded to suspend all syndics who did not manifest 
an enthusiasm for France—and that not under any specious pre- 
text, but stating the true reason with cynical frankness in the 
warrant of revocation. The Vicar-General of Annecy sent 
round a circular to all the clergy, publicly urging them to exert 
the utmost influence oyer their flocks to induce them to vote. 
The curés blessed publicly the banners that bore the inscription 
Zone et France, and the syndic of Bonneville hoisted it on the 
Hotel de Ville, making at the same time a proclamation that the 
zone had been granted them, and that the French Government 
was about to undertake roads, railways, mines, and embankments 
in the northern provinces. The chief electoral committee even 
assured their wretched dupes of countrymen that they would 
have very few taxes and scarcely any conscription, and that 
Savoy would gain some twelve million francs a-year by the change. 
The documents are given at length by M. Bard, and form a 
curious record of official baseness and mendacity. This distribu- 
tion of pressure was no doubt very adroit. It secured the place- 
hunters, the money-getters, and the devout, who together form 
an important fraction of most communities. But still it is 
impossible not to feel that there must have been something 
discreditably peculiar in a free community which could have 
been to resign its liberties even by such motives 
as these. Everybody knows that if it had been an aggres- 
sion of Austria upon the Grisons or the Forest Cantons that 
was in question, neither priests, nor places, nor Custom-house 
zones would have du them out of their freedom. They 
would have thought little of the community of tongue and 
creed in comparison with the antagonism of institutions, and 
would have recorded their love of liberty, not in idle petitions, 
but at some new Morgarten. The cold indifference with which 
the Savoyards have endured their transmigration from a body 
of freemen to a body of slaves suggests the inquiry whether they 
have ever really possessed that which they so languidly let go. 
They have had representative institutions on a basis of consi- 
derable width. But is the privilege of voting in the election of 

our rulers the whole, or even the most important part, of what 
is meant by the word “ freedom ?” 


The phenomenon is analogous to that which M. de Tocque- 
ville notices as so significant in the experience of France. 
Nothing seems s0 yes in the French history of the last 
seventy years as the passiveness with which the provinces 
suffered Paris to toss the reins of power from dynasty to dynasty, 
and from one form of government to another. ‘The solution of the 
puzzle is, that to the great mass of the people the change was 
only apparent. It affected politicians, but in most cases it 
affected nobody else. In the heights of the central authority, 
the form of government might be autocratic, or mixed, or demo- 
cratic; but at its lower extremities, where it came in contact 
with the daily life of the people, it remained what it had been 
under the ancien régime—despotic. It was, and is, a government 
of wardship—what is called a paternal, but would be more justly 
called a maternal, government—a fussy, unquiet, fidgety autho- 
rity, meddling in every detail of private life, and crossing the 

ant’s path at every turn with its orders and its prohibitions. 

ts incessant interference, whether in the form of aid or of oppres- 
sion, taught him the two worst lessons a citizen can learn— 
always to submit to others, and always tolean on others. It had 
an enslaving tendency which no privilege of voting could counter- 
act. So long as the system of administration was unchanged, 
no alterations up at top, among the great people who governed 
in the capital, relieved him from the consciousness of ever- 
present authority. Whatever its scientific classification, it was 
no free government to him, and there was no chance that he 
should either become attached to it or ennobled by it. Conse- 
quently, he was careless whether the capital did or did not pos- 
sess political liberties which were barren of liberty to him. 
Much the same state of things existed in Savoy. The old Sar- 
dinian despotism was technically abolished in 1848, but its spirit 
did not wholly cease to animate the laws of the country or the 
officers by whom they were enforced. The administrative 
machine remained the same, though the levers by which it was 
worked were placed in different hands. The press was only 
partially and fitfully free. The intense centralization, the com- 
t bureaucracy, the never-weary love of regulation, remained 

in a great degree what they were before. And the bitterest 
ctical oppression which a peasant can suffer at the hands of 

is government—the conscription, for the purposes, not of native 
defence, but of foreign war—was enhanced rather than dimi- 
nished by the new régime of 1848. The Savoyards have never 
forgotten the diplomatic traffic in their flesh and blood by which 
Sardinia won her way to consideration during the Russian war. 
They never could feel that the government was otherwise than 
despotic to them which, having seized their sons by force, bartered 
those sons’ lives and limbs in a strange quarrel and a distant land, 
in order to gain for the Cabinet of Turin a step in European 
rank. 

Every English traveller through France, at any stage of her 
litical ae toh hoses, has keenly felt what administrative 

espotism signified, and how little any political liberties could 
compensate to the mass of the people for its minute but inces- 
sant vexations. The feeling is not confined to English travellers. 
One of the Swiss who recently competed for the prizes at 
Wimbledon (M. Albert Wessel), has published in Switzerland 


an account of the reception which the Swiss met with in England, 
and of the impressions left on him by his stay there. The pam- 
phlet is interesting in many points of view, especially at a 
moment when the eye of more than one reckless spoiler is turned 
towards the little community of freemen which holds the chief 
passes of the Alps. But it is curious to observe how he traced 
at once, ir the pettiest details, that which it rarely occurs to a 
German or a French traveller to remark—that exemption from 
administrative Upon pores, which, to the mass of men, is the 
most substantial and appreciable fruit of freedom :— 


We have only cast a glance at England, for, like true riflemen, we t ht 
it our duty conscientiously to pass the week of our stay at Wimbledon. But 
one thing struck us all, and a “~~ day was enough to leave the impression 
on our minds; it is the contrast between France and England, her nearest 
neighbour. We Swiss, habituated to liberty of h and action, felt our- 
selves as free, as tranquil at Wimbledon or in London, as in our own country. 
In London you meet neither soldiers nor agents of police or commissaries. 
A traveller leaving France cannot put his foot on a steamboat if bis papers 
are not in order; a special commissary delivers a permit of embarkation at 
Boulogne, and another commissary, standing like a sentinel at the port, 
receives the said permit and suffers you to pass. Wherever you go you meet 
embroidered collars, three-cornered hats, and swords at the side. Seven 
leagues from there, at Folkestone, on the other side of the Channel, you leave 
that same steamboat without anybody asking whence you come or whither 
you go; and without passport or permit re might leave the same port for 
Canada or Rio Janeiro, without the British Government concerfing itself the 
least upon the subject. Wherever you are in France and whatever you do, 
you find a barrier before you, and some official of the Administration watching 
over it. On the railways the traveller, once he has taken his ticket, is shut 
up in a room where his friends cannot follow him, whether he likes it or not, 
and a man in embroidered coat and three-cornered hat is watching over 
him as. usual. In England, as in the charming stations of Soleure and 
Langenthal, the passenger walks freely on the platform, wishes good-bye to 
his friends, chooses his carriage, and never sees an official, unless he has some 
service or kindness to ask of him. These may seem paltry details; but they 
are not—they are specimens of moral habits; and I repeat that, in proportion 
as we were hampered and even during our short passage across 
France, so did we feel ourselves happy in free England, where we seemed, in 
the midst of so much greatness, to find again the simple manners and the 
liberties of our country. 


Liberties are just now bang manufactured on a large scale in 
various ae of Europe, and those who have the making of them 
seem to be fully satistied with the simple recipe of a legislative 
assembly elected by the people. There are popular leaders, too, 
among ourselves, who, to judge from their language, seem to 
imagine that an extended suffrage is the be-all and end-all of 
freedom. The Liberals who rule in Prussia and in Italy appear 
both to be content that this should be the limit of their progress. 
But it is not so that representative institutions can attach to 
themselves the popular affections which, when enthusiasm has 
evaporated, will be their only security against reactionary plots. 
The history of past experiments should teach them that liberty 
means something much wider than a mere change in the tenants of 
power. The languor with which it has been abandoned in France 
and Savoy—the tenacity with which it is defended in England 
and Switzerland—show that to win the hearts of the people it 
must not only give men votes, but must bring home to each of 
them the consciousness that he is freer in his daily life, less sub- 
ject to official interference and domination, than he was before. 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 


so case of what is justly enough called Religious 
Intolerance has recently occurred in es, and, in 
the dull afternoon of the year, has been made the text of 
an edifying homily by more than one of our contemporaries. 
The facts are plain and simple. A Miss Morice, a lady of 
considerable estate in Cardiganshire, has addressed a letter to 
her tenants, the substance of which is that, unless they will go to 
Church with their families, they will have to quit their farms. 
The curiosity of the case is the queer language in which the 
great principle of ‘“‘no paternoster no penny” is announced by the 
landed Jady. She “has been placed by Divine Providence here as a 
landowner, and she feels the responsibility of her situation, and 
has come to the conclusion of making that use of the 
entrusted to her care which she deems consistent with the 
religion of our blessed Saviour, by conscientiously choosing those 
gpa to be her tenants who can and will support our Church 
rom principleand conacience.” The tenants are thus addressed:— 
“You are at liberty to choose for yourselves—namely, either to at- 
tend our Church services with your families,and thus to support its 
principles, or otherwise, if your consciences will not allow you to 
comply with my request, you must quit the farm which you hold of 
me; because my conscience also forbids me to allow you to make 
use of the advantages which you derive from vour connexion with 
my property, as tenants, to the support of those principles which 
are at variance and hostile to those of your landlady.” Miss 
Morice’s encyclical is defended in a commentary of which the 
grammar and logic are admirably suited to the text. ‘Clericus” 
vindicates the landlady with arguments and idioms which make us 
suspect that he is the counsellor, if not the writer, of Miss 
Morice’s letter. The curious in such matters may see the whole 
story in the Dai/y News ot Tuesday, in which a leading article 
is dedicated to the subject, and a parallel is drawn between the 
Welsh lady and the Spanish nation. The Spaniards will not 
allow any public profession of any other religion than that of the 
Church of the country ; Miss Morice will not allow any tenant 
of hers to attend the Methodist meeting-house ; and both plead 
the obligation of conscience to proscribe liberty of conscience. 
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When a person uses the plea of conscience, it is of no use to 
upon him the distinction between a well-informed con- 
science and a diseased conscience. This unhappy word “con- 
science,” as every body knows, only means in practice everybody's 
own view. Very likely the soldier who, a few days ago, shot 
two of his comrades, was “ forbidden by his conscience to allow” 
those whom he called his oppressors to live. Conscientious 
duties in religion are especially difficult things to define. We do 
not doubt either the Duke of Alva’s conscience or Calvin's 
conscience. A religious conscience may be very real when 
it condemns people to the scaffold or the stake. There- 
fore it is that so much can be urged for that maxim which 
is said in some quarters to be the sign of a God-denying 
apostacy—that the State, as such, must have no religious con- 
science at all. This is, of course, putting the matter in the 
broadest and most offensive way. But it can hardly be mitigated. 
If the State has a conscience, the State must have what it deems 
a well-founded preference of one form of religicn over another. 
If it prefers, it must do so on the ground of benefiting and 
protecting the subject. The duty of the State, in its paternal 
aspect, is to keep the subject from all manner of evil. Men’s 
souls are the most precious possession of the State. They 
must be protected at all hazards, and the wolf must be 
a from the sheepfold. But protection on the one side in- 
volves persecution on the other. It is therefore the duty of 
the State to prohibit false religion—to punish and to persecute the 
adherents and missionaries of heresy. This is the old argument of 
the Inquisition,andthisargument still survives in Spain. The duty 
of persecution flows so logically and consistently from the doc- 
trine of a State conscience that deep thinkers have been obliged 
either to deny or, as in Mr. Gladstone’s case, to recant the doc- 
trine of a State conscience altogether. 

The ground upon which the doctrine of a State conscience 
is repudiated is that a State is not an individual. We may 
question the force of the common argument urged against 
such extreme fanatics as Miss Morice, founded on the alleged 
rights of conscience. Undoubtedly, a good deal of latitude must 
be allowed to conscientious scruples, because conscience is the 
vaguest and most intangible of pleas. Nor can we dispute Miss 
Morice’s right to retort. To tell her, as we have done, that hers 
is a morbid conscience, is only to tell her that she is wrong; and 
to attempt to define the limits within which people must listen 


‘to their conscience, and outside of which the State or society can 


interfere and say that conscience is not to be deferred to, is 
simply impossible. We presume that it is not intended to say 
that Miss Morice ought to be compelled by Act of Parliament to 
take Ranters and Jumpers for her tenants. Had Miss Morice and 
her clerical friend only kept their own counsel, and quietly evicted 
the Calvinistic Baptists and the Sanballats of Cardiganshire, no- 
body would have been a bit the wiser. To compel Miss Morice to 
take or to keep any tenants would be in itself persecution. Very 
properly, we decline to visit with political or municipal penal- 
ties the professors of any creed or of no creed. But this we 
do asa State. Our social Jaws and our political laws are not 
conterminous. In both there ought to be the greatest free- 
dom. And in all sorts of merely social relations we are all 
of us constantly acting on conscience, caprice, prejudice, bigotry, 
Fave, envy, hatred, malice, and all sorts of uncharitableness. 

verybody knows in theory how wrong it is to set up the prin- 
ciple of exclusive dealing, and of recognising men’s religious or 

aes pene in matters of business or social intercourse. 

verybody ought to visit and to deal with everybody of every 
opinion and view. But this is all Utopian. There is not a town 
in which there is not the Whig and the Tory grocer, the orthodox 
butcher, and the schismatic tailur. Like tends to like. There 
can be no law but that of common sense and common interest, good 
feeling, and reason, to settle these things. But these are matters 
which we set aside in private and social relations. Miss Morice is 
justified in declining to have Dissenting tenants in just the same 
way as we might be justified in not dealing with a man who has 
ared beard. The one conscientious scruple and duty would be 
as absurd and unreasonable as the other. If Miss Morice is to 
be held up to a, but ridicule for her freaks, we must 
say that an Act of Parliament ought to be passed to suppress 
the present practice of the congregation of Rehoboth Chapel 
dealing for their groceries and flour with the elders of that 
respectable and conscientious society. So that, as we cannot 
revent a red shop and a blue shop in every market town in 
fngland, it must be admitted that the parallel between the 
Spanish intolerance and Miss Morice’s bigotry does not in all 
respects hold. The absurd thing is, that Miss Morice spoke her 
mind on the subject, and that her clerical friend defends that 
Too many of us, or rather half the 
world, are conducting their social relations on principles of into- 
lerance and persecution. The people we visit, the people we 
deal with, the causes and institutions we befriend, are mostly 
selected and defended, opposed or neglected upon principles— 
only they are never or seldom avowed—exactly the same as those 
announced in such bold contempt for grammar and common sense 
in Miss Morice’s letter. Religious intolerance and bigotry are not 
confined to Welsh landiadies or Welsh parsons. They are the domi- 
nant form of English middle life—as general among Dissenters as 
among Church people; and lad people the courage or the sense 
to analyse their own principles, most Englishmen—especially 
English Liberals of Mr. Bright’s school—would discover that 
they are acting out the very essence of bigotry and social 


oppression. Miss Morice is silly enough to be a bigot, and to 
own that she is one. Her neighbours generally are pretty much 
the same bigots in practice, only they hold their tongues. 

A curious example of the unconscious bigotry which is always 
subtly sliding into our public conduct is presented in the very 
number of the Daily News which contains this ridiculous case. An 
article is dedicated to the interesting question of increasing the 
area of the cultivation of the cotton-plant. Now certainly trade— 
especially according to the doctrines of the high and ethereal school 
towhich our contemporary belongs—ought to be separated from all 
religious and conscientious considerations. Miss Morice is to be 
blamed, because, in a matter of trade, she acts upon what she calls 
a “conscientious duty.” It is, she says, her religious duty not 
to deal with a customer for her land, because the said customer 
uses his advantages to further an institution—namely, a Dis- 
senting meeting-house—of which she, Miss Morice, conscien- 
tiously disapproves. Whereupon Miss Morice is held up to scorn 
and ridicule use she introduces her intolerance into a matter 
of trade. But how does the Daily News argue in a parallel 
ease? Cultivate cotton in India and Australia because it is a 
good investment — because it will employ British capital and 
British labour—because it will produce a pnt article. Excel- 
lent and admirable reasons all of them. But also, because Indian 
and Australian cotton would damage the American dealers. 
Another excellent reason, and evidently azreeable to and con- 
sistent with the doctrine of Free-trade and individual competition. 
And, it is added, not only would all these desirable results follow— 
“not only would our manufacturers have all they want, all in 
good condition, and all cheaper ”—but they “‘ would cease to be re- 
garded as implicated in the greatest social scandal which exists in 
Christendom. Very possibly tiie manufacturers may indignantly 
and sincerely spurn this a of abetting American slavery, 
more cr less, but they would then fairly claim to have discounte- 
nanced it, and discountenanced it more effectually than anybody 
else.” That is to say, it is our moral and religious duty to grow 
cotton in order to ruin the American planter and to put a stop to 
the Slave-trade. If so, we must say that this vindication of exclu- 
sive dealing helps Miss Morice very considerably. She has just 
as much a duty, as she thinks, laid upon her to discountenance, and 
to discountenance effectually, Dissent, as religious Liverpool and 
Manchester have to discountenance the Slave-trade. Exclusive 
dealing is the way to do it in either case. Certainly it does look 
very like blowing hot and cold, in two contiguous columns to 
recommend the very same thing as regards American planters, 
and to denounce it as regards the Cardigan farmers. Ihe best 
justification for our cenengeeny, is to remark, that it is not so 
very easy to draw the line of moral duty in business transactions. 
To admit the plea of conscience brings up all sorts of compli- 
cations; theory is easier than practice ; and as regards such silly 
persons as Miss Morice, it is better to put the argument against 
them on the ground of interest and common sense than of the 
rights of conscience. What Miss Morice and her clerical abettor 
might be made to understand is, that in the long run the interests 
of “ our Scriptural Church” gre not furthered by such intolerance 
as hers. As long as we keep to the conscientious-duty argu- 
ment, we are sure to be met by arctort. But the present state 
of the Roman Church, which has long adopted Miss Morice’s 
conclusions, and does it upon principle, might convince even that 
lady that intolerance is not only a crime but a mistake. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BASEL. 


oa hundred years ago Pius II. ruled at Rome. Some- 
what earlier, as Aineas Silvius Piccolomini, he filled the 
position of secretary to the good city of Basel, and on his ele- 
vation to the Popedom he asked his old fellow-citizens what he 
could do for them. They replied, “ Give us a university,” and in 
the year 1460 the University of Basel was founded and confirmed 
by a Papal, Bull still exhibited inthe Museum. There has latel 
been held in the city a great jubilee to celebrate the fourth 
centenary of this foundation as nearly as possible in accordance 
with ancient example; and the ceremonies and festivities that 
took place were as follows :— 

On the 5th of September, from the whole of Switzerland and 
the surrounding countries, students, old and young, hastened to 
Basel, and to these were added a number of invited guests. 
The trains from Berne, Zurich, Geneva, Neufchatel, and 
many another town, were freighted with learned professors ; 
and jolly students in droves—many of them with feathers in 
their hats, scarfs, long swords, and jack-boots, like those 
of an exaggerated Dugald Dalgetty—swaggered about the 
railway-stations and sang in chorus in the cars. As the various 
trains arrived at the city, a brass band brayed welcome at the ter- 
minus. The streetswere hung with garlands and banners, the hotels 
were crammed with guests, and private houses with visitors, as at a 
full meeting of the British es in a moderate-sized town. 
In the evening, the University buildings, the Museum, and all 
the lofty houses in the neighbourhood overlooking the Rhine, 
blazed with innumerable jets of gas tastefully arranged along the 
cornices and round the windows ; and on the opposite side of the 
river, in Little Basel, the saloons of the spacious café at the end 
of the bridge, also illuminated, were arranged as reception rooms. 
Here all free of the meeting were hospitably and freely enter- 
tained. A throng of visitors poured up and » howe the stairs and 
pressed through the rooms; chops, steaks, and cutlets smoked 
on the long tables for the hungry, and the wine ran merrily for 
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all comers. When the buzz was at its height, the rat-tat-too of a 
drum was heard ascending the stair, and in oneng the crowd 
marched the drummer, followed in true medieval style by a 
salvage man, wreathed proper, a lion and a griffin, emblematic 
representatives of the guilds of Little Basel. The body of the 
wild man in buff was nominally only clothed in a wreath 
of oak leaves wound round his loins. His head, like the head 
of a good-natured ogre, was crowned with a leafy chaplet, 
and in his hand he carried a knotty club, with which he 
cleared the way. The griffin, whose lower extremities were also 
in buff, ornamented with of hair, was a terrible monster to 
behold. With the sharp claws of his upper limbs he grasped 
a long truncheon like a thick barber's pole, his body 
and long neek were sheathed in brazen scales, his head was 
as the head of an eagle, and his tail like the tail of a’ lion, 
curled gracefully up behind in the form of the letter S turned 
the other way. As he passed, frequent knuckle-taps on the 
back testified the curiosity of the bystanders to ascertain the 
quality of his scales—an attention which he generally acknow- 
ledged by a playful poke in the stomach with his truncheon. 
The lion—a true lion rampant—would have done honour to the 
British, or even to the Scottish arms, though an irreverent 
person might perhaps have considered him rather as the image 
of Lion in the Pyramus and Thisbe of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. His flowing mane surrounded a countenance the bene- 
volently fieree grin of which inspired rather confidence than 
terror, and the graceful upward curl of his noble tail might well 
have struck with envy the loudest of those learned but now 
extinct Ked Lions who in old times roared at the British Asso- 
ciation and at Anderton’s Hotel. To the inspiriting music of a 
single drum, each of these worthies twice in succession advanced 
into the centre of the hall, and performed a solemn pas seu/ with 
a gravity all but supernatural—after which, bowing gracefully, 
they retired amid the cheers of the spectators, some of whom 
fancied themselves suddenly transmigrated far back into the 
Middle Ages. 

Next morning the town was early astir, for at half-past six the 
entertainment commenced with an open air chorus from the 
towers of the Cathedral. At nine, in one of the halls of the 
Museum, the distinguished Rector of the University, Herr 
“Rathsherr Peter Merian—a name well known to the science of 
Europe—took his stand on the dais. The room was crowded 
with deputations from the high authorities, from all the Swiss, 
German, and Dutch Universities, but with none from France. 
The Rector and Professors of the Universities of the Republic 
stood in plain evening costume, but many of the foreign repre- 
sentatives were clad in black gowns, and some in scarlet, with 
gold chains and other insignia of office. Each deputation ad- 
vanced in turn, and addressed a congratulatory speech to the 
Rector on this the fourth centenary of the foundation of the 
University. He briefly replied to each, and few were sorry when 
the ceremony, which was more interesting than amusing, came 
to a conclusion. After a brief interval, the whole company 
‘marched to the Cathedral. Firstewent a band of music, with 
banners flying, and after it in long procession all the high State 
‘authorities, the Rector and Professors, the foreign academical 
deputations, the clergy, the old students and doctors of 
philosophy, booksellers and bookbinders, and all the town guilds 
and corporations, together with the existing students, headed 
by their leaders, gallantly clad as aforesaid, with drawn swords 
in their hands, and other ies of men found worthy of a place 
in the jubilee. All these, in long winding array, five abreast, 
marched by Eisen Gasse, Freie Strasse, and St. Alban Graben 
round to the Minster P.atz—a large, open space in front of the 
Minster, which was held by a pretty little regiment formed by 
the schoolboys of the town, who, in a neat plain uniform, with 
small rifles and fixed bayonets, stood steadily under arms in three 
sides of a square, and looked like a gallant little volunteer corps, 
as in truth they were. Here, to the rolling music of the splendid 
organ, the long procession seemed swallowed up in the arched 
doorways of the grand old church—reminding one, but for the 

aceful guise of its members, of the frequent descriptions in the 
Ni iebelungen Lied, where, after tournament or battle, knights and 
squires and yeomen by the thousand marched before the feast to 
mass in the great Minster. At length the last banners reached 
the steps that, in old times, led to the high altar, and the buzz of 
the great assembly stilled itself as the music of the organ died 
gradually away. Then the choral society of men and women 
rose in the chaneel, and to an orchestral accompaniment sang, 
with perfect taste and precision, a beautiful chorale by Nagali, 
“ Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott, der wont im Himmel oben.” 
The officiating clergyman, Herr Antistes, then delivered a short 
extemporary prayer, after which was sung the famous chorus, 
from Mendelssohn's Lobgesang, “ Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord.” Then came asermon, which, whatever were its 
other excellences, possessed the additional and very appropriate 
merit of brevity, after which the whole congregation sangahymn— 

Nun danket alle Gott 
Mit herzen, Mund und handen— 


in a style which it would be well if our Presbyterian brethren in 
Scotland knew how to imitate. This was followed by a short 
concluding prayer, after which the members of the Leidertafel 
sung the rather vague creed beginning— 
Wie es dir gehe 
Wohl oder webe— 


in that exquisite style which not long since gained for the 
singers of Basel the prize from all the singing societies of 
Switzerland. 

The whole assembly then retired, to the Hallelujah Chorus of 
Handel, and in long procession again defiled through the streets 
towards the Swiss railway station, where one of the long and wide 
sheds had for the nonce been converted into a banqueting-hall. 
The sides were boarded-up, handsome arched windows being left 
filled with oiled paper tastefully stained, and the walls were hung 
with banners and shields bearing heraldic devices. Five or six 
rows of tables stretched from end to end of the long building, 
and so admirable were the arrangements that each of the 2c00 
guests found a comfortable place, and a good hot dinner to boot, 
with plenty of sound common wine, red or white, according to 
his taste. When the eating was over, the toasts and speeches 
began ; and for this purpose at one side of the hall a pulpit was 
erected, where each toast in turn was announced by sound of 
trumpet, and where the speakers spoke, and afterwards drank 
from a mighty silver goblet, while at every toast, to the cheers 
of the listeners, from the orchestra, as in the days of Hamlet— 


The kettle-drum and trumpet did bray out 
The triumph of the pledge. 


For a while, with a good round voice, there was a chance of the 
orators being heard; but, as the evening advanced, the hum of 
diffused conversation waxed louder, people began to move about 
to find their friends, and even the choral songs, eighteen in 
number, set down as part of the entertainment, were unattended 
to. The fun grew fast and furious, glasses clinked, cigar smoke 
filled the air, and bands of students, but without riot, paraded 
the hall, singing in chorus, and bearing on their shoulders 
emblematical personages of a gnomelike character, carrying wine- 
butts under their arms. The speech-making was abandoned in 
despair, and every man of the 2coo enjoyed himself as he best 
might after his own fashion; and we ratier think, though less 
orderly than a British public dinner, that the free and easy 
method, with good wine, cigars, and badinage, gave more satis- 
faction to native and stranger than the stiff formalities of Free- 
masons’-hall do to many a weary feaster listening to the platitudes 
of a London scientific or philanthropic after-dinner oratory. At 
night there was a toreblight procession of students, and an 
address delivered by one of their body to the Rector, and this 
closed the day. 

The subject gets wearisome, though it was not so at the time. 
Next morning at eight o’clock, in St. Martin’s Church, there was a 
large assembly to witness the conferring of degrees in honour of 
the occasion. Four Professors delivered addresses, and each in 
his own department announced the names of those on whom the 
honour was conferred. Our countryman Dr. Lindley, of bota- 
nical celebrity, was the one Englishman on the list. The break- 
fast at the town Casino at half-past eleven was more entertaining, 
for the speeches from Swiss, German, and Dutch were free, 
amusing, and often patriotically spirit-stirring ; and good viands 
and choice wines, many of them more than a hundred years old, 
aided the hilarity of the meeting. We observed one en- 
ticing bottle marked 1726. It is a common and_half- 
reproachful saying, that in England nothing of public im- 
port can be done without a dinner. Long may it be so. In 
ultra-despotic States, public feasts are not permitted, lest 
truth in the wine should peep out; but in England public 
feasting is child’s-play compared with that of Basel, for from this 
breakfast we adjourned direct by rail to Augst, where, among 
the Roman ruins, an open-air dinner awaited us, with more ad- 
dresses and more music. This being successfully concluded, the 
eaters again adjourned tothe dining-hall of the day before, where 
the students this’ time entertained the company on schinkin and 
sausages, boiled beef and ham, while along the walls barrels of beer 
were broached, and kelners ran about the room with full foaming 

lasses to quench the thirst of bibulous souls. At the end of each 
oes stood a student with a drawn sword in his hand. Now 
was the world turned upside down, for the students kept order, 
and the Professors and general company obeyed. “Silentium!” 
cried the gorgeous youth at our table, with a slap of his sword 
on the boards that made the roof ring. ‘ Professor Schénbein, 
silentium!” and the apostle of ozone and discoverer of gun- 
cotton intermitted his jolly laugh, while all his friends round 
smoked ia silence, or laughed subduedly. Then speeches were 
made, songs were sung, and by ten o'clock all dispersed to their 
homes, and so the celebration ended. 


Such is an account of theexternals of the celebrationof the fourth 
centenary of the foundation of the University of Basel. It might 
have been more solemn, but it is more than doubtful «hether 
an extra profusion of heavy learned speeches would have given 
more pleasure to those assembled to do honour to the University. 
The feasting was certainly heavy, but was judiciously concentrated 
into the space of two and a-balf days, for, mingled as it was 
with private 2 no human constitution could have 
stood it longer. It is a curious matter for reflection that, both 

hysically and morally, the University of this free State appears 
in the healthiest condition at a time when the Power that 
founded it four hundred years ago seems sinking into decrepitude, 
and fading away before the growing enlightenment which in 
old times it so often helped to raise. 
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A TRANSCENDENTAL TAILOR, 


We have long been aware of the perfection to which the 
Americans have brought advertising. Englishmen may 
admire their own Moses so long as they remain in Europe, but 
they must cross the Atlantic if they would behold the highest 
triumphs of the art of puffing. “The President of Fashion,” 

r. George P. Fox, of New as does this sort of thing in a 
style which ought to teach Moses and Sons humility. The 
Philosophy of Modern Dress is not indeed a poem, nor does it 
spear that Mr. Fox’s extensive and admirably organized esta- 
blishment contains a poet. But perhaps elegant prose is more 
likely to command general attention. And, besides, Mr. Fox treats 
his subject in a more enlightened spirit than the firm of Moses. 
According to them, dress is everything. but Mr. Fox more wisely 
says that dress with education makes the gentleman. “ The air 
of good society cannot be given except by education, aided by 
the artistic hand of a genuine tailor.” Thoughtful men will be 
attracted to an “institution,” as Mr. Fox calls it, which puts 
forward its claims thus moderately, while they will see through 
the fallacy of the bolder statement that a dress suit from Moses 
and Sons at 5¢. 5s. will at once turn tle purchaserinto a gentleman. 
With education, and “such an outfit as emanates from the 
popular emporium” of Mr. Fox, you are promised “ a delightful 
sense of social security,” and you feel that such a promise may 
be relied on. You are, perhaps, a little astounded to hear of 
‘an “outfit emanating” from an emporium; but if you are, 
that is a proof that your education has been neglected, 
and therefore, if your social success should be incomplete, 
you will know that the fault is in yourself, and not in the 
“artistic hand” which made your clothes. And, even if you 
cannot at once scale the highest pinnacle of fashion, there is still 
much to be gained by putting yourself under Mr. Fox’s care. 
“No civilized man is apt to commit a crime in a good suit of 
clothes.” Here is a security against roguery offered in an un- 
expected quarter. It has often been asked—What is to be done 
to check the course of enormous commercial frauds? How can 
a board of directors trust its secretary or manager, whom it is 

werless to control? The answer is—By requiring him to be 
Fashionably dressed. We sometimes hear a demand for a 
Government inspection of joint-stock banks. Let us rather em- 
ploy the Surveyor of the Board of Trade to inspect the garments 
of the cashiers. ‘ Arrayed in a fine and elegant costume, with 
the consummate polish of appearance which it is equally the dut; 
and the pride of the conscientious artist to impart, a man feels 
his responsibilities as a citizen, is inspired with the love of order, 
becomes refined and elevated in his tastes, is filled with respect 
for law, decorum, and propriety, and finds in his own character 
a guarantee against temptation.” Snrely this is as convincing 
as it is eloquent. Do we need Mr. Fox's further assurance that 
no customer of his has ever been convicted ofa crime? He gently 
complains in another place that men sometimes speak incon- 
siderately of tailors. e are sure that men of sense wiil hence- 
forth speak of them with profound respect, and will promote them 
to the honour and authority which is their due. For Jet us only 
consider what a first-rate tailor might have done for us in the 
Russian war. Instead of numerous officers ineffectually inspect- 
ing gun-boats, we should have had a single officer examining the 
make and fit of the contractors’ clothes. If the Gun-boat Com- 
mittee had read Mr. Fox's pamphlet, they would have closed their 
Report with a piece of practical advice—that all builders and 
workmen engaged on contract-built ships should be arrayed in 
fine and elegant costumes, so that they might find in their own 
characters, as influenced by the coats upon their backs, a suff- 
cient safeguard against the temptation to defraud, an ignorant 
and careless Board of Admiralty. 

Such are some of the arguments in support of Mr. Fox's 
claims to the confidence of the fashionable world. Let us now 
see how those arguments are strengthened by authority. The 
letters which Mr. Fox has received from eminent men about the 
make and material of their clothes are printed as an appendix to 
his pamphlet. In the van of this army of exquisites marches the 
celebrated Daniel Webster, who, “as he was the most able of 
Constitutionalists, was also one of the best-dressed of gentlemen.” 
He left special directions for his burial in clothes which Mr. Fox 
made for him. Thus— 

- Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries— 


saying, “ Buy your clothes of Mr. Fox.” A New York paper 
told the world that “ ‘Those who bent over his coffin recognised 
that mighty form, robed in the same vest and the same blue dress- 
coat, with the velvet collar and gold-wove cloth buttons,” &c. ; 
and we learn from an affidavit of Mr. Fox, duly sworn, and 
having a piece of blue cloth annexed, that the pantaloons of black 
cassimere emanated from the same emporium. There is also a 
note of Mr. Webster desiring to have his ‘“ K’haban” ona 

rticular morning; and another, stating that it is ‘the most 
comfortable and easy-fitting summer garment he had ever worn.” 
Mr. Webster's secretary assures Mr. Fox that the great states- 
man actually dictated these words ; and the same personage also 
youches for the fact that ‘‘ he was interred in his best blue coat,” 
being the identical one which the newspaper above quoted calls 
“this sume chaste, but nobly made, blue dress-coat.” We are 
thankful to the pew! for this statement from an impartial 
withess, because, On a fe nt of Such importance, wé séatcely 
feel satisfied either with the unsupported affidavit of Mr. Fox, or 


with a newspaper paragraph the style of which suzgests a sus- 
picion that it may have emanated from the emporium in Broad- 
way. On the whole of the evidence, we do not feel any doubt 
that Mr. Webster was really buried “in the said suit of clothes 
as above set forth.” 


With a noble generosity, Mr. Fox sends presents of cloth to 
distinguished citizens, and then offers to make it up into gar- 
ments gratis. We understand that Mr. Fox finds his reward 
in the proud consciousness that he has helped to make a new 
President and his Ministers look like gentlemen. Mr. Filmore 
would have been happy to avail himself of one of these kind 
offers, “‘ but the truth is, I have found it more difficult to procure 
a perfectly fitting pair of pantaloons than any other garment,” 
and, therefore, he cannot venture to send a pattern. We can 
fancy how Mr. Fox hereupon gently patronized the President, 
and taught him not to be ashamed of his own legs in his own 
drawing-room. Ambition too often ends in disappointment, but 
ex-President Filmore carried with him into his retirement that 
peace of mind and ease of movement which were derived from 
the consciousness of being well-dressed. Another President, 
General Pierce, was treated with even more attention. Mr. Fox 
measured and fitted him by the eye, and his secretary wrote 
that ‘the garments were all admirably adapted to the figure,” 
and that the President appreciated the generosity of the gift. 
We may say that we appreciate it also, although not exactly at 
the figure which Mr. Fox would like. We cannot help thinking 
of how Sam Slick sold clocks, when we read, under date of the 
next year, that “the President’s coachman and footman are in 
need of box-coats for summer.” They are to have pocket-fla 
“‘to give the coat a distinctive character as a box-coat,” and Mr. 
Fox may also send pants of the same material. We learn from 
other letters, that the Hon. G. H. Douglas paid his bill; that 
Commodore ong preferred English lace on his coat and panta- 
loons ; that the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate found that his 
clothes “ fitted with all the ease of an old suit, while they ex- 
hibited all the polish of a new,” and that a lady had said that 
the same clothes were “neatly beautiful ;” that it would have 
been convenient to the Hon. Edward Everett to receive at a 

articular time the garments he had ordered of Mr. Fox; that 

ir H. L. Bulwer would have liked to suggest a few small alte- 
rations in his trousers; that Sir John F. Crampton paid his bill, 
and also that of Mr. Bulwer Lytton, “the son of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart.,” and desired to have receipts; and that 
Madlle. Jenny Lind wanted a gentleman's morning-wrapper. 
It also appears that Mr. Fox presented “a superb suit of Black 
cloth clothes” to Father Mathew, and “avery handsome and 
costly gift” to T. F. Meagher, who presented him in return with 
a copy of his speeches; but whether or not the paper on which 
they were = was large enough to cut up into patterns we 
are left in doubt. 

A Washington paper states that at a levée “ Mr. Fox's style 
made quite an impression on our fashionables.” In another sense 
of the word, Mr. Fox's style has made quite an impression on 
ourselves. There was an interchange of salutations on the octa- 
sion between the President of the States, Mr. Filmore, and the 
President of Fashion, Mr. Fox, who were the two lions of the day. 
We should think that Mr. Filmore, conscious of ill-fitting pants, 
must have been a very tame lion under the all-judging eye of 
Mr. Fox. But it rather aerate that this levée was held after 
the President’s wardrobe had been remodelled; and Mr. Fox 
probably came there to gaze with quiet pleasure at his own good 
work, and to behold, in Mr. Filmore’s blue coat, fancy vest, and 
black cassimere pantaloons, one more triumph of that great 
career in which “ he has adorned the Doric simplicity of American 

rinciples by the inimitable grace and elegance of an appropriate 
Democratic costume.” We own with humiliation that Mr. Moses 
has never proposed to himself an aim so noble, nor stated it in 
language so majestic; nor has his mind grasped that principle 
on which Mr. Fox insists strongly—that “a ready-made garment 
is, according to the laws of good taste, an impossibility.” We 
are inclined to think that “a free ticket to the best places of 
society” emanates only from the emporium in way. 


REVIEWS. 


, CURIOSITIES OF CIVILIZATION.* 


HE age in which we live is wonderfully supplied with dainties 

of every description, adapted to the circumstances of 
every class of society. None of them are so curious as its intel- 
lectual dainties. They are varied in every possible way. There 
are novels of all sorts and orders; there are newspapers, maga- 
zines, and reviews; there are lectures and orations; and there are 
books enough upon occasional subjects to fill a very considerable 
proportion of the space at the library of the British Museum. The 
army of writers for the public amusement is composed of regi- 
ments which are entitled to very different degrees of respect. 
The novelist who affects to and to teach stands very near 
the bottom. Some way above him comes the novelist who 
merely makes you laugh; and perhaps as high a place as is to be 
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given to a writer whose aim is merely to amuse should be 
assigned to such a man as Dr. Winter. His book is one of 
the most amusing and best-executed works of its kind that 
ever came under our notice. It is a reprint of a series 
of review articles published in the course of the last five years. 
The subjects are v characteristic. They are—‘‘ Adver- 
tisements — Food and its Adulterations — The Zoological 
Gardens—Rats—Lunatie Asylums—The London Commissariat 
—Woolwich Arsenal—Shipwrecks—Lodging,. Food, and Dress 
of Soldiers—The Electric Telegraph—Fire and Life In- 
surance—The Police and the Thieves—and Mortality in Trades 
and Professions.” The last-mentioned article was published 
in the Edinburgh Review last January; the others were pub- 
lished in the Quarterly, and no doubt our readers remember 
many of them. The success which they met with there 
was as distinguished as it was curious. It is not often that 
the organ of the high Conservative party has had anything 
to say of late years upon the great subjects of human thought 
which possessed much interest; but Dr. Winter has gained 
for it a sort of reputation for being able to tell stories 
about rats and the Zoological Gardens in a style which will 
amuse educated men without offending them. This is not a 
trifling merit, for this sort of composition has been almost 
spoiled by what may not unfairly be described as the Household 

Vords style of writing. A man who really knows what are the 
facts about rats which are worth stating, and will state them in 
a plain, straightforward way, without insulting his readers by 
constant jerks and affected ornaments of style, has mastered the 
only real difficulty of composition, and will be able to write upon 
any subject as well as the range of his mind and the extent of his 
thought and knowledge will allow. Some time—perhaps two or 
three yore. one, a writer in Household Words had occasion to 
describe either Woolwich Arsenal or some other establishment 
of the same kind. He began by saying that he was not at alla 
puny or helpless person, for the last time he wrestled with Jack 
Smith, who is two inches taller than himself, he threw him right 
through the passage-door into the back shop; yet, when he 
came to examine the different guns and pieces of timber in the 

lace which was to be the subject of his article, he found that 
_ he could not move them. “ r see a huge iron monster yawning 
grimly over its pile of 681d. balls. I give it a poke with my stick. 
‘t does not seem to care. It gives a sort of metallic chuckle,” 
&c. &e. The suggestion is that cannon and their manufacture is 
a subject which the reader cannot be expected to care for unless 
he is coaxed and cheated into it by a display of the sort of tinsel 
which he really likes. 

Dr. Winter's style is the very antithesis of this. .Though 
extremely entertaining, it is studiously quiet and businesslike. 
Thus his account of Woolwich Arsenal Totes with an appro- 
priate anecdote, explaining how the arsenal came to be founded 
at Woolwich; and he informs us how it was built by Vanbrugh, 
and how it was lately enlarged, and in what particulars. 
It is quite a satisfaction in the present day to find, in an article 
upon such a subject, a sentence like this :—‘‘ The three manufac- 
turing departments into which the Woolwich Arsenal is divided 
are as follows:—The Royal Gun Factory, the Royal Carriage 
Department, and the Royal Laboratory Department.” Now and 
then, indeed, we get illustrations which would be better away. 
To tell us, for example, that the beer barrels necessary to hold a 
year's supply of beer for London would form a thousand columns 
nearly a mile high, and that a herd of oxen seventy-two miles in 
pet: | and therefore covering the road from London to beyond 
Peterborough, would represent a year’s allowance of beef for the 
capital, does not clear up a difficulty, but only substitutes one 
dithiculty for another. If it were of the least importance to get 
a clear mental picture of the quantity of beer drunk in a year in 
London, the end would not be attained by the illustration given. 
No one but a cooper or a brewer has a clear conception of a 
thousand beer-barrels. Few people have a clear conception of 
a vertical tower a mile high. e top of the Brevent is pro- 
bably about a mile above Chamouni; but who can imagine a 
pile of beer-barrels as high as the Brevent? or who would 
derive ‘from such a conception any clear notion of the 
quantity of beer which they would contain? Indeed, the illus- 
tration is not only useless, but misleading. It conveys a false 
notion of enormous quantity. If each barrel were three feet 
wide at its widest part, the tower com of them would be 
300 feet or 100 yards in one direction, by go in the other. The 
beer contained in them, therefore, would not fill the Serpentine, 
if its average depth were 30 feet and its average width 100 yards. 
Most peo le would probably think that the Serpentine filled with 
beer would be as short a year’s allowance for London as Dr. 
Winter's tower of barrels would at first sight appear an ample 
one. The fact is, that definite conceptions of space are so un- 
common that such sums as these are mere tricks, and do not 
really assist the mind in comprehending statements which to the 
mass of mankind are, and must always remain, incomprehensible. 
They are, therefore, useful only for the sake of making people 
stare, and are in earner identical with the Household Words 
preface about pitching Jack Smith into the back shop. 

These, however, are only occasional blemishes in Dr. Winter's 
style. Generally epeaking. he provides precisely the very sort 
of amusement which is really welcome to an accomplished and 


educated person. The essence of this is, that the attention 
should be occupied whilst the understanding 


is gently stimu- | 


lated without being in the very least degree fatigued, and the 
feelings are left entirely dormant. It requires much practice 
and very delicate tact to do this —_ well; but Dr. Winter 
contrives to approach very nearly 

sentence that he writes is amusing. Every subject that he 
handles—even if it refers to scientific matters—is ground down 
so very fine that it is hardly competent to human stupidity to 
fail to understand it ; and even when he touches upon subjects 
where the Registrar-General would burst into tears, and the 
Scotch Inspector of Friendly Societies would interrupt his pilfer- 
ings from his English colleague for the sake of pathetic appeals 
to human nature, and quotations from nursery rhymes, 
Winter sticks to his business and leaves his readers to draw 
their own conclusions if they want them. The comparison 
between the two following ages is instructive in several 
ways, “As the tailor is principally employed on black and 
dark clothes, his eyes are much strained, especially if he 
works by gas-light; hence he is subject to great impairment 
of vision.” ‘“ Alas! what an eee fact! what a dreadful, 
what a terrific thought to a philanthropic and to a religious 
mind, that in order to minister to the incessantly increasing de- 
mands on human industry, the lives of the labourers should be 
so recklessly sacrificed!” It requires a certain effort of the 
imagination to believe that the first of these passages occurs in a 
review, and the second in a Blue-book. Yet each writer is acting 
upon perfectly natural principles. Dr. Winter (whose writings 
are by no means heartless) feels that it would be an impertinence 
on his part to lecture the readers of the Edinburgh Review in 
the sort of style which one would expect to find in clubs composed 
of servants whose masters read papers to the Social Science Asso~ 
ciation ; and Mr. Ritchie adopts that style because he has a notion 
that it may possibly give some importance, in the eyes of some- 
body or other, to so very dry a matter as a Blue-book about 
Friendly Societies. All through the Curiosities of Civilization 
Dr. Winter maintains the same tone. He has a number of 
curious and interesting things—carefully collected, wellexpressed, 
and freed from all superfluous matter—to say upon every one of 
the subjects mentioned above. It does not seem to make much 
difference to him whether he is describing lunatic asylums, ad- 
vertisements, shipwrecks, or the electric telegraph. The flow of 
interesting observations goes on continuously. Ithas the oddest 
effect to turn over the pages of the book, and to see how iden- 
tical his tone is upon every sort of subject. The book always 
opens on an interesting observation, and hardly ever on anything 
else. ‘“ Mr. Jeffreys tells us that the scarf skin of the Indian 
is so much thicker than that of the European, that he was obliged 
to have a lancet ground in a peculiar manner for vaccinating the 
native infants.” ‘A thunder storm, or more often a fog, 
will now and then so affect the conducting power of a wire 
working through a long distance, that it is found impossible 
to send a message along it, in which case the clerk ‘ dodges’ the 
passing storm or fog by switching the despatch round the country 
through a fine weather wire.” “Cases now and then occur in 
which firemen are able to detect spontaneous combustion, as at 
Hibernia Wharf in 1846. A porter had swept the sawdust from 
the floor into a heap, upon which a broken flask of olive oil that 
was placed above dripped its contents. To these elements of 
combustion the sun added its power, and sixteen hours afterwards 
the fire broke out.” ‘A shutter lightly barred with a thin iron 
bar and supplied with a bell, will not allow the centrebit to work 
without creating a motion which is sure to po me alarum.” 
These specimens have been taken entirely at , and others 
are to be found in every page of the book. 

The “ Curiosities of Civilization” is a remarkably well chosen 
title. The matters which the book describes are accurately repre- 
sented by the phrase. The electric telegraph, the fire brigade, 
the police, life-boats, and various other matters treated of under 
the head of shipwrecks, are just the sort of luxuries which a high 
state of civilization procures for men; and it is very natural that 
it should be so amusing to hear all the small unofficial gossip 
about them which enables us to imagine what their interior eco- 
nomy is like. Reading books like Dr. Winter's is like looking 


at show-houses. Here is the garden, and there the stables. The. 


pinery cost so much, and the last great storm broke so man 
undred panes of glass in the greenhouses. Thisis the room a 
this the bed in which Queen Elizabeth slept, and this is the cask 


of beer which was brewed when the heir was born, and will be - 


tapped when he comes of age. In a word, this is great Babylon 
which we have built for the house of our kingdom, by the might 
of our power and for the honour of our majesty. . Winter 
tells his story in the most appropriate manner, and with excellent 
taste and effect. It inclines us to express a hope, which we trust 
may not be impertinent, that so able a man and so sensible a 
writer only amuses himself with reviews, and occupies the main 
strength of his mind with something better worth doing. ~ 


PATRIOTS AND FILIBUSTERS.* 


M: OLIPHANT had something to say, and a few travel- 
ling reminiscences to collect together, about two very diffe- 
rent parts of the world—Circassia and Central America. The 
title, Patriots and Filibusters, might be supposed to indicate 


* Patriots and Filibusters, By Laurence Oliphant. London: Black- 
woods, 1860, bake 
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that two sets of people have something in common; but there 
is no pretence to connect them, and the volume really consists 
of two political pamphlets, varied with a little gossip of per- 
sonal adventure. We do not think much of the travelling part 
of the hook, but most of the names of people and places are un- 
couth and unknown, and that lessens the interest of any tourist’s 
narrative. But the two unconnected political pamphlets deserve 
attention. Mr. Oliphant is a man who picks up a great deal of 
information wherever he goes—who determines ‘9 form definite 
ideas of what all his information means, and who has sufficient 
lucidity of thought and style to explain his ideas to others. The 
object of his first pamphlet is to show that the extension of 
Russian power in Central Asia is dangerous to English interests, 
to make it clear in wkat the danger consists, and to show that 
we made a great mistake by not carrying the war into Circassia 
instead of the Crimea. The war is a bygone affair, and we will not 
go into it. It may be that we ought to have done as Mr. Oliphant 
would have had us do, although that seems exceedingly doubtful. 
But it is by no means clear that it was open to us, as parties in a 
joint expedition, to carry the war to a point where the gain of 
success would have tended to promote English interests only. 
At any rate. whether we were right or wrong, we cannot recall 
the past. The Circassians have been subdued since the war 
ended, or are in a fair way of being subdued, and the opportu- 
nity is now lost to us. It is more important to understand what 
is the direction which Russian aggression is taking in Central 
Asia, and what harm it can do to us. 

To the east of the Caspian Sea, and on the borders of the Sea 
of Aral, lies Khiva ; and it is the territory of Khiva that Russia 
is supposed to covet. But she finds it exceedingly difficult to 
get ia. The natural difficulties of the route are enormous, 
whether it is attempted to make the journey by going eastward 
from the Caspian or southward from the Russian frontier. Vast 
deserts require an invading force to carry all their provisions 
with them. But this is not all. The intervening tribes are 
treacherous, barbarous, and unfriendly. It is to remedy the 
latter evil that the efforts of Russia have been directed for years, 
by making the Kirghiz Tartars gradually more civilized. The 
process seems to consist in persuading a certain portion to re- 
nounce nomadic life and occupy settled dwellings near the 
frontier, and then in building a fort to control them. This in- 
sidious and villanous policy, as Mr. Oliphant considers it, works 
very slowly ; and the obstacles to the conquest of Khiva are still 
numerous. Ten thousand troops would, it is calculated, be suffi- 
cient to conquer and occupy Khiva if they eould but get there, 
and if, when there, they could maintain their communications. 
But at present there is no prospect of this being possible. Even 
if they held Khiva, and then occupied Bokhara, to which Khiva 
gives ready access, they could not, in Mr. Oliphant’s opinion, 
get near our Indian possessions. The mountain chain, and the 
mountain tribes that intervene, would make a military expedition 
against the Punjaub hopeless. Mr. Oliphant says that all well- 
informed persons laugh at the notion of a Russian invasion of 
India. But if the Russians held Khiva, they would be able to 
inflict on us two serious injuries. They would hold Persia in 
their prasp, and thus the comparative powerlessness of England 
would shake our prestige in Persia, and, through Persia, in all 
other Asiatic countries; and, secondly, the commerce of Central 
Asia would be diverted from its present route to the sea, and be 
directed through the Russian territories, and thus we should 
lose all the advantages which we now derive from having the 
channel of trade lie through our possessions. 

It would be foolish to say that, if all this happened, we should 
have nothing to regret. Our empire in India is so much an 
empire of opinion that, if Russia were practically mistress of 
Persia, the Mohammedan and possibly the other native popula- 
tion of India might doubt whether a greater Power than England 
could not be called on to aid in expelling us. The wealth of the 
Punjaub is also just beginning to be developed, and if the traffic 
of Central Asia were wholly or partially diverted, this develo 
ment might receive a tempo check. But when we grumb 
at the advance of a Power like Russia, we must ask, not 
only what is the remote harm that may accrue to us, but 
also what is the character of the measures she is taking, and 
what means we have of offering an effectual opposition. Now, 
in itself, the civilization of these barbarous Tartars and Turco- 
mans, which seems so iniquitous to Mr. Oliphant, must surely 
be a very good thing. Nothing could be more preposterous 
than that we should claim that thousands of human beings should 
remain for ever heathens and savages because a possibility may 
exist that a very indirect and hypothetical political harm might 
befal England if they became civilised and Christian. Experience 
has amply shown that gradual incorporation in a great Empire 
is the only means by which nomadic savages are brought within 
the pale of law and religion. The extension of Russian domi- 
nion in Northern and Central Asia appears to be the appointed 
method for the improvement of populations which for thousands 
of years have remained unimproved. There are cases in which 
we cannot allow the pretext of benefiting the inhabitants to 
cover the acquisition of important political advantages. We 
cannot, for instance, allow Russia to occupy Constantinople, or the 
French to occupy Syria, on the plea that_a good Government 
would then be substituted for a bad one. But a political danger 
ought to be great, obvious, and direct when it is allowed to pre- 
vent the improvement of any considerable portion of mankind. 


The danger of the Russian occupation of Khiva is not a danger 
of this kind. It is not more of a danger to us than the occupa- 
tion of the Punjaub is a danger to Russia; and we should not 
for a moment listen to a complaint that our endeavour to govern 
and civilize the Sikhs was very insidious and unfair because it is 
within the bounds of possibility that our success may make 
Russia less highly thought of. ‘The pressure which Russia will 
be able to exercise on Persia by holding Khiva is a thing of the 
very distant future, and a hundred changes may meantime take 

lace which will give us a counterbalancing increase of prestige 
in Asia. The wealth of India, and of the Punjaub, too, is really 
local; and, under good government and with political confidence 
firmly established, the trade to which this wealth would lead 
might very well satisfy us. Nor can we lose by the diversion of 
trade, as the old Italian States lost. The commerce of England 
is on too great a scale; and, if Russia grows richer, she cannot 
avoid pouring some of her new riches into our lap. Indirectly 
we cannot fail to profit by the reduction of Asiatic savages under 
a system.of settled government, although the first fruits of the 
new civilization may find their way into the pocket of the govern- 
ing nation. It is our true policy to protect ourselves where we can 
do so efficiently, but not to see a cause of suspicion and jealousy 
in every attempt of Russia to enlarge her boundaries among the 
nomadic tribes that may be forced or persuaded to adopt her 
form of civilization. 

Mr. Oliphant’s interest in the Filibusters of Central America 
was so great that he actually sailed from New Orleans in a boat 
that carried supplies and recruits for Walker. The recruits were 
a mixed company, drawn from almost every European nation, 
together with Americans, and they were kept in order by inces- 
-sant drill. When they got to Greytown, a friendly naval 
captain intimated to Mr. Oliphant that it would be as well if 
he did not proceed further, and the advice was taken. His 
companions might also have done just as much good to Walker if 
they had never left New Orleans, for they found that one of 
Walker’s adversaries had seized on all the river steamers, and 
thus there was no possibility of getting into the interior. Mr. 
Oliphant takes the opportunity to tell us all Walker's history. 
This celebrated bandit was born in the United States, in 
1824, and was the son of a Scotch emigrant. He was a little 
man, about five feet four, and remarkably taciturn. In 18 
he was enlisted, together with fifty-six volunteers, in one of the 
armies then engaged in civil war in N com mg The leader of 
the democratic party which had hired Walker died of cholera, 
and Walker sprang at once to the head of affairs, and, making 
peace with his opponents, got an imbecile tcol named Rivas 
appointed nominal President of Nicaragua, and tried hard to 
get him recognised by the United States. This was refused, and 
the refusal induced the neighbouring State of Costa Rica to 
make war on Nicaragua in the hope of deriving some advantage 
from the unsettled condition of Nicaraguan affairs. Nor 
was this hope disappointed. The Costa Ricans fought two 
battles with decided advantage, and distinguished themselves 
so far as to attract the favourable notice of a certain Mr. Van- 
derbilt. This gentleman had received from a former Nicaraguan 
Government a grant of the monopoly of the transit between the 
two oceans by the Nicaraguan route, and Walker had persuaded 
Rivas to abrogate the grant, and make a fresh grant to some 
rival speculators. In these useful Costu Ricans Mr. Vanderbilt 
saw the instruments of vengeance, and, sending out skilful 
American agents to guide their untutored energies, he ultimately 
accomplished the great feat of carrying off the river steamers 
that kept up Walker's communications with the sea, the first 
effects of which Mr. Oliphant witnessed in the discomfiture of 
his companions. This led to Walker's downfall; for, when he 
could get no more recruits to serve as a special little army of his 
own, he was equally powerless against the Costa Ricans and the 
Nicaraguans, who turned against him under the very President 
he had set up, and so he had to flee the country. 


Mr. Oliphant’s comments on Walker's career are chiefly moral. 
In the first place, he asks us to agree with him that there is no 
moral harm in F ilibustering, or at least that the moral good or 
harm involved in it is precisely the same as that involved in the 
annexation by Russia of successive tribes of Kirghiz Tartars. The 
inhabitants of Central America have shown themselves utterly in- 
capable of self-government. They cannot avail themselves of the 
vast resources of the territories they occupy. They prevent other 
nations from using that highway between the two great oceans 
which Central America was intended by nature to give to the world. 
Religion and law can gain no hold of a population that is always 
fighting, that is torn ; internal dissensions, and is divided by 
the ineffaceable distinctions of race. There is no hope for the 
nine millions of miserable human beings who occupy only to 
ruin one of the most beautiful and fruitful portions of the earth’s 
surface, unless a good government comes upon them from with- 
out. Walker, in his disinterested ambition, wished to give them 
such a government. He was a man capable of ruling, and, 
suppo by a certain number of Anglo-Saxon followers, he 
could have brought the different States of Central America into 
one State, governed by his enlightened despotism, and rejoicing 
inorderand riches and all kinds of material and spirituel happiness. 
The excuse for him is exactly the same as the excuse fur Russia. 
His aim was to confer the same benefits on the Central Americans 
that Russia confers on the Kirghiz Tartars. There can be no dif- 
ference, Mr.Oliphant says, so far as morality is concerned, between 
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an individual and a nation. What is right for one cannot be wrong 
for the other. This is the point where we think the argument breaks 
own. There is a great difference between a nation and an indi- 
vidual. A nation is under very considerable checks which oblige 
it to act in confermity with certain broad principles of right and 
wrong. An individual is at liberty to be as bad as he dare. If 
Walker had established his despotism in Nicaragua, he and his 
comrades would have been in the position of alien despots backing 
their private energies against the energies of a whole population. 
They would ty a withdrawn from the influence of public 
opinion by the cireumstances of so exceptional a position, and 
their career must have been marked by violence from first to 
last. A great country like Russia can proceed by slow and gentle 
means sometimes; and she cannot quite avoid the responsibility 
which her standing in the world throws on her. Something also 
must be allowed for the great probability of success which the 
enterprises of a first-rate Power carry with them. The most 
striking blot on such acareer as that of Walker is that its success 
is so very doubtful; and if it does not succeed, it aggravates the 
condition of the unhappy country which the filibuster goes to bene- 
fit, by introducing into it the private quarrels of alien adventurers. 
No one can say that Nicaragua benetited by having Mr. Vander- 
bilt and Walker contending on its waters for the possession of 
the river steamboats ; and yet this is the precise kind of incident 
that is likely to mark the life of a filibuster, whereas it is scarcely 
ssible that any analogous event should yoy d the progress of 
invasion planned on a great scale by a Power like Russia. 


BURROWS’S “PASS AND CLASS.”* 


R. BURROWS is an eminent and successful private tutor 

at Oxford, and the advice of various kinds which he gives 

to students for honours in this book is that of a practical and 

sensible man. The brethren of his craft will, perbaps, be rather 

alarmed at seeing its mysteries thus divulged, especially when 

they read the heading of two of the pages, ‘‘ How Examiners 

may be defied.” A man who is in possession of this secret will 

obviously have no need of a “ ” The Arcanum Magnum 
is revealed. 

Mr. Burrows urges all men to real for honours, unless they 
belong to one of three classes—(1) the weak in health; (2) those 
who know themselves, or are known by their friends, to be 
“mentally unfit for anything beyond the pass "—in plain words, 
blockheads; (3) the fatally ill-educated, who cannot have a fair 
start in the race. He is perfectly right in saying to the first class 
of incapables that “it is quite possible to imagine oneself less 
capable of work than one really is,” and that “there are many 
cases of weak health where the class-course is really the best 
régime; many in which a wise medical man would prescribe, 
along with moderate diet and moderate exercise, a course of steady 
work—not exceeding five or six hours a day—at well chosen 
times, as the best method of keeping up the best tone of mind and 
body.” We believe that he is also right in dissuading men from 
reading, while undergraduates, without a view to an examination 
—“ reading with classmen without going in for honours.” The 
ideais specious, and carries with it a notion of mgs 6 inde- 

ndence, and pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. ut very 
ew men, even among mature students, can really read hard with- 
out a practical end in view, and fewer still can test the value of 
their own reading without the criterion of a public examination. 
Men who have to work for their living, indeed, need little exhor- 
tation on this point. They know very well that a good class is 
bread. 

“ The value of the pass,” says Mr. Burrows, “ia fixed by the 
least intelligent and least educated man who is allowed to scrape 
through.” Very true; and if a pass is at all an adequate 
measure of the amount of knowledge gained at the University 
by the men who take it, people will soon begin to ask themselves 
whether it is worth while to incur the expense of the University 
course, and those dangers to character which are trebled in the 
ease of the dull and idle, for such an intellectual result. It will 
begin to be doubted whether any man, destitute of literary tastes 
and aptitudes, should be sent to a place of high literary culture, 
and whether he had not much better be put at once to make his 
living in some less intellectual calling. This question will be 
more anxiously raised now that the multiplied examinations, and 
the increased risk of “ plucks” (which we believe the majority of 
passmen encounter under the present system at one stage or 
other of their career), add to the dangers of debt and dissipation 
a very great chance of coming away labelled as a fool. ‘The 
mere pass can never be considered justifiable for any man of 
commonly good abilities, commonly good health, and commonly 
good education.” If aman is wanting in these requisites, had 
he not better stay away from the University? We understand 
that one College, a little intoxicated by success, has determined 
to take no undergraduates who are not candidates for honours. 
The College in y mwa which has hitherto possessed almost 
exclusively the advantage of open Fellowships, and has owed its 
supremacy to that circumstance, will probably be very speedily 
brought to a sense of its position by the opening of the Fellow- 
ships in other Colleges. But the judgment thus pronounced on 
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the value of a “ pass” and of “ passmen” is significant, and may 
perhaps lead to general conclusions. 

Mr. Burrows’s remarks as to the most effective and healthy 
way of working are good, Heisright, we apprebend, in thinking 
that five hours in the morning, including lectures and the time 
spent in going backwards and forwards between them, with 
three or four hours in the evening—about eight hours real work 
in all—will be as much as most men can get through to good 
purpose. The eye may do more, but the brain will not. The 
rules given for self-training are perhaps a little mechanical, but 
of course Mr. Burrows can only write for those to whom rather 
mechanical rules are likely to be of use. There can be no doubt 
as to the justice of his views in regard to the connexion between 
steady industry and a good life, and between both and the 
capacity for real enjoyment. As little can it be questioned that 
he is right in exhorting his Telemachus not to confine his atten- 
tion to the intellectual part of his nature, but at the same timo 
to strengthen his body by vigorous and exhilarating exercise. 
Men must not forget that, after gaining their class, they have 
still to climb the steep hill of fife, and that it will not do 
to exhaust their physical strength and animal spirits at the 
bottom of the ascent. A Fellowship is so great a prize that 
it is a little apt both to induce excessive exertions, and 
too much to bound the aspirant’s view. Moderation must 
be observed in physical exercises. Intellectual labour and 
bodily exertion draw upon the same spring of energy in the 
brain, as any man will perceive who tries to read a hard book or 
write after a day’s hunting. We doubt whether there are man 
men who can with impunity unite hard reading for a class wit 
rowing races in their College boat. A®sthetic relaxation should not 
be neglected, and industry will probably gain by the spread among 
reading men of a taste for music—the best of all refreshments for 
the mind, provided it be kept within anything like due bounds. 
Mr. Burrows very properly inculcates, as the means of procuring 
a good frame of mind, an attention to the services of the College 
chapel, “not grudging and formal, but hearty and willing’ — 
which perhaps it would be more rational to expect if the attend- 
ance were “ willing,” and not compulsory. and if the daily service 
were not so long. After all, that “equal development on all 
sides of our being” at which Mr. Burrows aims is an ideal which 
almost nobody will attain. Men will be one-sided. They will 
cultivate their special gift more or less to the prejudice of the 
rest. But they may be induced to cultivate the rest so far as is 
necessary to the health and efficiency of the one. 

Mr. Burrows dutifully enters a protest against “the short- 
sighted and mistaken view” that the lectures of College tutors 
are a waste of time, and ought to be evaded by reading men. 
But his defence of them does not appear to us very satisfactory. 
He admits that they are wach ort 4 composed of men very ill- 
assorted, that ‘‘ the standard of scholarship in the lecturer is 
generally far below what the classman requires,” and that “ his 
ears are pained, lis temper tried, by the blundering performances 
of his companions.” If this is not waste of time, what is? 
What will disgust a clever youth with his work, and make him 
despise his instructors, if this will not? Things are better 
managed in the sixth form of a good public school; and besides, 
in the sixth form of a public school there is the motive power of 
emulation, which is entirely wanting in the lecture-room of a 
College tutor. What can be amore unmixed nuisance or injustice 
to a man who is reading perhaps for a University scholarship than 
to have his morning cut up, and his time consumed, ir listening to 
construing perhaps far inferior to that of the boys among whom he 
was a year ago at Eton, or Harrow, or Rughy? It may be very 
true that “few men have been so unfortunate as not.to find that 
careful and regular attention to the established rules has resulted 
in making a personal friend of the tutor, and has secured them 
valuable assistance out of lecture as well as in it.” But why should 
not this personal intercourse and guidance, which is the good part 
of the Tutorial system, be given without the bad part? Why 
should a degrading waste of time, which, with deference to Mr. 
Burrows, attendance at tutors’ lectures too often is, be exacted 
as the price of rational assistance? When will Oxford educators 
learn that they have young men to deal with, and that it is 
absurd to treat them as boys? We must demur also to the state- 
ment that “the controversies as to the respective merits of the 
Tutorial and Professorial systems which divided the University 
some time ago have left it, for all practical purposes, pretty near 
where it was before they began.” Ten years ago, the Professorial 

art of the ae system, practically speaking, did not exist. 

here was the ghost of a Professorial staff, but substance there 
was none. It is, perhaps, modesty that makes Mr. Burrows 
speak somewhat slightingly of private tutors as “ an irregular and 
occasional part of the University machinery.” An “irregular” 
part they may be, but, like many “ irregularities,” they are, prac- 
tically, the most important part of the whole. Many College 
tutors act as private tutors to “reading parties” in the Long 

Vacation, and probably their best work is done in that capacity. 
An undergraduate reading for his examination has generally 
sense enough to know the article he wants, and the article he 
wants is supplied by the private tutor. As to the idea of getting 
men, with public examinations before them, to go through a course 
of College lectures not bearing on the examination, as a salutary 
mental exercise, it is, to use the phrase of the Regent Murray, 
“a devout imagination.” Let the University take care to de- 


mand the right things of the student in the public examinations 
and the stident wil With the Bélp of a College 
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advice, guidance, and encouragement, generally find the right 
preparation for himself. 

In recommending books, Mr. Burrows is naturally a little 
influenced by Oxford partialities. In particular, he pays far more 
than the due respect to the narrow logical acuteness of Mr. 
Mansel. He very properly condemns the retention, as a Univer- 
sity text-book, of the wretched and antiquated compendium of 
Aldrich, “ when the first business of the college and private tutor 
is invariably to pick this text-book to pieces, and to show how 
almost every sentence is either wrong or unsatisfactory—when 
every student has thus to go through an organized process of 
learning and unlearning, of making a retrograde movement with 
every progressive one, like aman going up the cindery side of 
Vesuvius.” Mr. Burrows suggests a committee of three to draw 
up a new text-book. But, probably, Mr. Mansel would be the 
man, if he would only turn his peculiar faculties to their proper 
use, and leave his nes’ Patri tampering, at a great crisis of human 
faith, with such a subject as Natural Religion. Elsewhere, Mr. 
Burrows falls a little too much into the affected Spartanism of 
Oxford educators, and seems inclined to think that books are 
useful because they are hard« He does not seem to disapprove 
the exaction of the spurious books of Aristotle’s Ethics. Yeta 
moment’s reflection must convince him that the enormous labour 
spent upon this crabbed rubbish is the very thing to destroy the 
student's appetite for reading, and to make all philosophy and all 
intellectual lekoar repulsive. Suppose it were the case of an 
English book—suppose a quantity of such stuff had been 
interpolated into Butler’s Analogy—would anybody recommend 
a student to devote to the interpolations more time and labour 
than to the genuine and useful parts of the book? Again, Mr. 
Burrows seems to approve of the practice of plucking men, who 
would otherwise have got a high class, for failing to answer some 
childish questions in the cram styled “ divinity,” on the ground 
that, if this were not done, “divinity” would become a farce. 
Oxford divinity must be in a hopeful state if nothing will prevent 
it from becoming a farce but absurdity and injustice. Are Cam- 
bridge divines inferior to Oxford divines? Facts say No. We 
cannot help objecting also to a certain Oxford twang in some 
expressions as to the tendency of particular works. No opinions 
are “formidable” but those which are false. No reasoner is 
your “ enemy” who sincerely desires to bring you to the trath. 

o “ignorance” can possibly be “bliss” to a being formed b 
his Maker for the pursuit of knowledge. No “ argument,” if it 
be sound, can “ rob” you of any “ birthright” or any “ hopes” 
which, either as a “ Christian” or as a “ man,” you are concerned 
to retain. The day is past when active-minded youths could be 
much influenced by such denunciations. 


The following is very good advice to an anxious candidate for 
honours on the eve of his examination :— 


But whether the work has been well brought under hand, or only just 
completed by the very last week, all will allow that the last few days at least 
should be kept religiously free from any exercise of the brain. Nothing is so 
completely culeidal an the opposite course, and in nothing is it so difficult to 
resist the morbid delusions of which the imagination is the victim at such 
times of mental pressure. One is apt to fancy that just a little more work 
ean do no damage, that such and such a gap is left in one’s preparations, 
that such and such questions are sure to be asked, or some rumour reaches 
the ear of the course the Examination is likely to take. The last days are 
thus employed as if everything depended on the use made of every minute, 
and perhaps the very nights—those nights of which every moment spent in 
slecp is really precious for the end in view—consumed in eager poring over 
the books. Most probably not one of the points thus greedily caught at 
during these Jast feverish days will come forward in the Examination, and 
even if they do, the mind will be so thoroughly jaded and used up, the power 
of reproducing so completely gone, that nothing satisfactory will be made of 
them. In short, if the work has been properly prepared, it will be producible 
at the proper time ; if it has not been so prepared, the cramming at last will 
do no good, but rather harm; that is to say, what has been learnt, however 
imperfectly, will be perhaps hopelessly damaged. 


It has been said, we believe, by Oxford wits, that Mr. Burrows 
ought to write another book, called “ Luck and Pluck.” No 
doubt, after the hardest efforts and the most skilful training, luck 
has something to do with it, though Jess with the class than with 
the pass. Those who have read hard, but whom luck has failed, 
ea some consolation from the following sensible re- 
marks :— 


A word remains on of the Examination, evidenced 
the appearance, a some fourteen days’ weary suspense, of an unim- 
be g-looking piece of paper on the pres of the Schools. Insignificant, 
er, as it looks, fortunate is the man who can fight his way to inspect it 
among some hundreds of eager expectants who have been ing the 
quadrangle for hours. In a few minutes it will be telegraphed to all ae 
of tke country, and it will appear next morning in the large type of the 
Times. What is the value of this result ? 

It has already been maintained that the actual place in the Class List is in 
reality a point of inferior importance. Yet who can deny that a high place 
is indeed a legitimate object of ambition; that it is the just reward of honest 
labour wisely pursued ; that it is a credential to a man starting in life; that 
it is an encouragement to him to proceed in a course of self-improvement ; 
that it is a justification to himself and his friends of the expense incurred, 
and the time abstracted from pursuits which might have brought in a speedier 
return; that it is often so much money, so much actual income? It would 
be absurd to attempt to deny such self-evident truths; yet it may be confi- 
dently asserted that all this is as nothing compared to the value of the course 
of education by means of Litere Humaniores (when pursued as supposed in 
the preceding sketch) to the mind and character. It is the old story of the 
treasure hid in some uncertain _ of the field. The labour spent upon the 
search is the treasure itself. This cannot be taken away by any of the appa- 
rently capricious cireumstances which, in spite of all care on the part of 
Examiners to preserve uniformity of standard, on the me of those examined 


And there are cases where a view may be taken of failure which may sound 
even more paradoxical than the preceding. Such failure may really turn 
out to a man a far more valuable thing than success. If accepted as it ought 
to be, it may be the means of forming a more healthy manly temper of 
than the opposite result. It may be the starting-point for fresh excrtions of 
a higher kind and a more enduring value:—d@Ayrai piv yap of dvbpes rod 


or is the Oxford Class-course intended to be a mere stimulant for intel- 
lectual studies, the weakest and shallowest view which can be taken of it. 
Its object is to form the highest type of man, the most honest student, the 
most industrious explorer, the must patient labourer, the most solid, sound, 
broad, wise thinker, the most practical administrator, the most judicious 
educator, the best grounded divine. These are the characteristics which may 
indubitably be claimed for those worthies who made Oxford illustrious in days 
gone by. It was the same sort of training as that which has been sketched 
Shgea, t developed on some points, more on others, which formed those 
master-minds. Its effects are not far to seek in living examples. The names 
of many such will occur to every one, and a Jong list might be inserted here, 
if it were not somewhat presumptuous, as well as invidious to others, to point 
them out for praise. The essions of a clergyman, of a schoolmaster, of a 
barrister, of a statesman, of a plysician, of a literary man, the life of the man 
of leisure, seem indeed to be those for which such education is most directly 
available, but it is perhaps, for any walk of life, especially in conjunction 
with the Second Schools about to be mentioned, the very best that has ever 
yet been devised. 

Let us add the practical remark that men get first classes in 
very different ways—some by strength of intellect, some by re- 
finement, some with bodily energy, some without it; and that a 
first classman must not jump, or allow the ambition of his friends 
to force him, to the conclusion that, because he has gained a lite- 
rary honour, he has the physical strength and the animal spirits, 
or even the texture of mind, necessary for the most arduous pro- 
fessions. Not a few lives, we suspect, have been made, if not 
useless and unhappy, less useful and Jess happy than they might 
otherwise have been by a misapprehension of the real significance 
of a first class. 

Mr. Burrows confines himself to tne candidates, and says 
nothing of the examiners. But, while speaking of the efforts 
men make to get classes, and the money and health they stake on 
them, we must once more protest against the manner in which 
Oxford Examiners are appointed, and the total neglect of proper 
precautions to secure their impartiality. It is most unjust and 
most scandalous that the Proctors—men nominated without the 
smallest regard to literary qualifications, merely as heads of the 
University police—should be allowed to use as patronage appoint- 
ments on which the reward of many a gallant struggle and of 
much self-sacrifice depend. And it is no less unjust and no less 
scandalous that College and private tutors should be permitted to 
examine and class their own pupils, of whose papers they cannot, 
if they have common feeling (to say nothing of pecuniary interest), 
be impartial judges. How can the University visit with severe 

nalties the slightest approach to foul play on the part of candi- 
Sates when she is so little jealous of her own honour ? 


THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Third Notice. 


A VERY interesting portion of Sir Edward Cust’s work con- 
sists in the sketches which he gives of the lives and characters 
of the most celebrated generals of the period comprised in his 
volumes. These sketches bring before us the soldier of fortune 
who passed from one service to another, and whose highest con- 
ception of virtue was faithfulness to the standard which he 
served so long as he served it. We see there eminent warriors of 
all nations forming, as it were, one profession, and having strong 
common interests and sympathies even when most actively em- 
ployed on opposite sides. ‘The civilities which passed between 
the Duke of Marlborough and the French marshals remind one 
of the plaintiff's and defendant's counsel in an action, shaking 
hands or nodding familiarly at the commencement of the day's 
proceedings, to the astonishment and indignation of their re- 
spective clients, who think their advocates ought to be as anury 
as themselves. In the Jast year of the Succession War, the 
Allies were commanded b Prince Eugene, and the French b 
Marshal Villars, who had been intimate friends from their you 
upwards. Prince Eugene has preserved a saying of Villurs— 
“Our enemies are never with us in our campaigns ; yours are at 
Vienna, mine at Paris.” The friendship of these generals assisted 
them to make the treaty of Rastadt, by which the war between the 
Empire and France was terminated. The Duke of Berwick, as 
is well known, was the son of Marlborough's sister; but although 
both his nts were English, he was born in France, and 
therefore seen title to be called a Frenchman. He was 
frequently opposed to his uncle in the Netherlands, and he 
gained over a confederate force in Spain the victory of Almanza, 
which was almost as disastrous to the Allies as that of Blenheim 
had been to the French. In this battle the British werecommanded 
by a Frenchman, the Earl of Galway. Montesquieu regards the 
Duke of Berwick as the very impersonation of a perfect map. 
“TI have seen,” he says, “in the books of Plutarch what great 
men were; in him I behold at a nearer view what they are.” 
But Berwick was cold in manner and plain in speech, and did 
not, like his uncle, combine the courtier’s grace with the soldier's 
skill. He was sent away from Spain in 1705, because the youn 
Queen disliked him. hen asked why she and her husba 
did not retain this great general's services, she answered, “ C'est 
un grand diable d’Anglais sec, qui va toujours droit devart Jui.” 
Certainly Mariborough would have pleased this lady better. The 
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only approach to a social blunder that he ever made was in 
appearing well dressed before Charles XII. of Sweden. But the 
Spanish Court got into trouble, and had to fetch back Berwick, 
and he gained for it, in 1707, the great victory of Almanza. It 
may be a subject of speculation how much blood and treasure 
might have been saved if Berwick had made himself agreeable 
to the Queen of Spain, or if the Queen had not ruled her husband. 
Throughout the eighteenth century, until we come to the wars 
of the Revolution, the greatest general of France was Marshal 
Saxe, who was a foreigner, and had served against France at 
Malplaquet. Marshal Saxe rose to eminence after the opponents 
of Marlborough had passed away. The most successful of them, 
Marshal Villars, was sent, at the age of eighty-four, to command 
against the Austrians in Lombardy. This was in 1734, in the 
war which broke out on the election of a King of Poland. The 
Queens of France and Spain sent Villars ribbon favours for his 
hat, and the + eps of Sardinia attached another with her own 
hand. The King of Sardinia of that day was not thought to err 
on the side of rashness. When riding with the Marshal and 
their guard, they met a body of Austrians. The King wished to 
retire, but Villars charged the enemy with all tie fire and energy 
of youth, and dispersed them. It was his last exploit. Fatigued 
and mortified, he was taken ill, and died at Turin. On his death- 
bed they brought him word that the Duke of Berwick had been 
killed by a cannon-ball at Philipsburg. He said, with the spirit 
of a 80 dier, “Cet homme-la a toujours éié plus heureux que 
moi. 

One of the ablest servants of the English Crown during the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century was Admiral Sir George 
Byng, who, for his distinguished services, was created Viscount 
Torrington. He displayed great abilities in the curious and 
little-known war which broke out in 1718 between Spain on the 
one hand, and Great Britain, France, Holland, and the Empire 
on the other. The principal scene of this war was Sicily and the 
seas around it. The Spaniards began by seizing Sardinia, which 
belonged to the Empire. Europe heheld with astonishment 
ys awakening from the lethargy of a hundred years and dis- 
playing an energy worthy of her brightest days. The Qua- 
druple Alliance, as it was called, was formed against her. Admiral 
Byng was sent with a fleet into the Mediterranean. His arrival 
at Naples eaused a tumult of exultation. Meanwhile, a powerful 
Spanish armament had reached Sicily and was now besieging 
Messina. Byng attacked their fleet off Cape Passaro, and, after 
fighting with it all day, defeated it and captured five ships of the 
line. This battle was fought six months before the declaration 
of war between Great Britain and Spain, and the Spanish fleet 
was, in effect, destroyed by it. Nevertheless the Spaniards took 
Messina, and made themselves masters of almost all Sicily. They 
had a numerous and well appointed army, commanded by the 
Marquis de Lede, who was a Fleming by birth, and the onl 
Spanish general of any repute who appeared in the eighteenth 
century. Early in 1719, war was formally declared, and Spain 
took up the cause of the Pretender, and prepared an armament 
to invade Great Britain. Such was the friendship of France that 
the Regent Orleans offered King George twenty battalions for 
his service. A storm frustrated the Spanish expedition. Only 


‘two frigates and three hundred men reached the Scottish coast. 


A landing was effected in Ross-shire, and the result was that 
three hundred Spaniards surrendered to the King’s troops. 
France also had now declared war against Spain, and sent an 
army to the Pyrenees, under the Duke of Berwick. He had 
been the most devoted servant of King Philip during the Suc- 
cession War, and was half-brother to the Pretender. Yet he 
made all other considerations subservient to the duty which he 
deemed he owed to France. Cardinal Alberoni had wonderfully 
called forth the resources of Spain, and ships were building at every 
port along her coast. Berwick was instructed to destroy these dock- 
yards, which had been watched with jealousy boti by France 
and England. An English squadron co-operated with the French 
army, and these Allies besieged and took St. Sebastian. Meantime 
the Spaniards in Sicily had undertaken the siege of Melazzo. 
Admiral Byng was master of the sea, and conveyed German and 
Neapolitan — across the Straits to defend the place, and did 
his best to supply it with provisions, but his ships were blown off 
the coast and the garrison was reduced to great distress. Taking 
advantage of his absence, an Irishman in the Spanish naval ser- 
vice, named Cammock, slipped out of Messina and appeared under 
English colours before Tropcea, where provisions had been col- 
lected to supply Melazzo. He sent in a letter tosay that he was 
appointed by Seon to take on board these provisions, but the 
Governor of Tropcea perceived that the letter was not written on 
English, but on Genoese paper, and refused to part with the 
supplies. At length an Austrian reinforcement arrived in Italy 
from the Danube. Byng convoyed these troops from Baia and 
landed them safely in Sicily. On hearing this, the Spaniards de- 
camped from before Melazzo and marched into the interior to a 
strong position at Franca Villa. Here they were attacked by 
the Austrians under De Mercy, an officer who was bold and 
resolute even to rashness. A long and hard day’s fighting ended 
in the Spaniards keeping their ground, and De Mercy drew off 
his army. ‘The Spaniards under De Lede showed themselves in 
this battle equal to their ancient fame. The fate of the war now 
depended entirely on Byng. The Austrians must have been 
starved but for the activity of the English navy. Byng success- 
fully performed at once the offices of admiral, ambassador, and 
commissary, Heset out on horseback for the Austrian camp and 


| found the generals quarrelling about the battle. He persuaded 


them to attempt the siege of Messina, and then hurried to 
Naples to represent to the Austrian Viceroy and the Duke of 
Savoy’s Minister the necessity of postponing a proposed expe- 
dition to Sardinia and sending the troops destined for it into Sicily. 
At Naples Byng fell ill, and the Austrian Viceroy was dying 
of malaria. Byng got himself carried to the Viceroy’s bedside, 
and conferred with him on the business of the war. He then 
returned to Messina, and the sea-voyage restored his health. 
The city of Messina surrendered to the Austrians, and Byng 
took the tower of the Faro, and opened a passage for his ships 
into the port. A dispute having arisen among the Allies as to 
the right to the Spanish ships lying there, oy et owe a battery 
and destroyed them. But the citadel still held ‘out, and no 
troops came to aid the siege. Byng went to Genoa to look for 
them. He found the Savoyard general reluctant to come and 
serve under an Austrian. The German troops were marching 
from Milan, but no transports were ready to embark them. 
With infinite trouble Byng overcame all these jealousies and 
difficulties, and got the troops conveyed to Sicily. The citadel 
of Messina surrendered roa three months’ siege. The 
Spanish general then threw up fines across the island, which 
prevented the Austrians from approaching Palermo until Byng 
embarked their whole army and landed it at Trapani, in the 
Spaniard’s rear. De Lede now found the difficulties of his enter- 
prise too great for him. The English cruisers cut off all assistance 
from Spain, and at length he made overtures for evacuating 
Sicily. Meanwhile, the Spanish King had discovered that the 
French Government was in earnest in the war, and that Berwick 
and his army would do their duty even against a grandson of 
Louis X1V., and he saw the necessity of making peace. The 
negotiations in Sicily, however, came to nothing. De Lede 
posted his army before Palermo, and De Mercy by land, and 
Byng by sca, were pressing on him. At the moment when a 
general action was about to begin, orders came from Spain to 
De Lede to evacuate the isiand. This was on the 2nd May, 1720. 
Byng continued in the Mediterranean until he had seen Sicily 
and Sardinia cleared of the Spaniards. ‘The Spanish King then 
sought to gratify his people by oeeering Lede and his army 
against the Moors, who were besieging Ceuta, and a successful 
campaign was made against them. 


These services earned for Byng the title of Viscount Torrington. 
He was undoubtedly a very able man, and appears to have 
deserved ail the praise which Sir Edward Cust bestows on him. 
We learn that he went to sea at fifteen as a “ King’s letter boy,” 
which was nearly the same as midshipman. At eighteen he 
quitted the naval service for a time, and became ensign and 
lieutenant of infantry at Tangier. In the difficult service of 
demolishing that fortress he attracted the attention of Admiral 
Lord Dartmouth, who made him a naval lieutenant, while he 
retained his military commission. After giving many proofs of 
gallantry and good conduct, he obtained the command of a ship, 
and served in the battle off Beechy Head and in that of La 
Hogue. He had a principal hand in the capture of Gibraltar in 
1704, and served as Rear-Admiral under Sir George Rooke in 
the great battle off Malaga, in the same year. In this battle 
both sides claimed the victory, but the English and Dutch kept 
the sea, while the French went into port, and did not again risk 
a great naval action during the Succession War. It is true their 
historians dwell with pride on the exploits of Jean Bart, De 
Forbin, and Duguay-Trouin, some of which were performed in 
seas where Byng and other commanders sailed with superior 
fleets, But the French had begun to fall into that policy of 
declining decisive action, and watching opportunities to strike at 
some unguarded point, which in after times they so steadily pur- 
sued. Byng held commands both in the Channel and the Medi- 
terranean, and in 1707 he was employed to watch the French 
armament at Dunkirk which was preparing to invade Scotland. 
He made “ a fearless reconnaissance of the French fleet in their 
very harbour,” much in the style of his successors in the com- 
mand of British fleets a hundred years later. When he sailed to 
the Mediterranean in 1718, King George said he could give him 
no instructions, as he would know quite well how to act without 
any. His judgment, activity, and address made him the soul of 
the whole war. He contrived to act in the greatest harmony 
with the Austrian Viceroys and Generals, and with the Italian 
Ministers. His firmness and plain-dealing contributed much to 
his success. “‘ He left behind him everywhere the character of 
a great commander, an able politician, and an honest man ;” and 
it is well that such a character should be rescued from the obli- 
vion which has fallen upon the war wherein he played such a 
leading part. 


WELSH HANDBOOKS.* 


O one man, we believe, can write a guide-book to any 
district. A guide-book ought to contain information of 
such varied kinds that it is very unlikely that one man should 
be able to supply it all. Antiquities, natural history, agriculture, 
manufactures, should all come in for their share. But one man 
will rarely understand all of them. He who understands only 


* A Guide through North Wales, &c. &c. By William Cathrall. With 
a Notice of the Geology of the Country, by A. C. Ramsay, Esq. London: 
Stanford. 1860. 

A Handbook for Travellers in South Wales, $c. London: Murray. 1960. 
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one of them may treat his own subject well, but he will most 
likely give it a disproportionate amount of room, and, if he 
trusts to his own resources, will probably talk nonsense about 
the others. Nor is the matter very much mended if he copies, 
parrot-fashion, from those who know more about them than him- 
self. A really good guide-book must be the composition of 
several hands. The difliculty would be to make them all work 
in concert; but this difficulty would be very much diminished 
by the use of the alphabetical method which we have several 
times recommended. A guide-book need not contain any elabo- 
rate essays about general subjects, nor any very minute de- 
scriptions of particular objects. Its duty is to tell the traveller 
what there is to be seen under the several heads, and to give such 
information about each as is wanted at the moment of inspection. 
The department of all others in which the guide-book is most 
wanted is that of antiquities. Many things are better learned 
from good local information than from any book. Many other 
things a man can find out for himself better than anybody can 
tell him. But the travelling antiquary is the slave of other 
wg information, and he cannot trust to such information as 

will get on the spot. He cannot tell by the light of nature 
where churches, castles, houses, cromlechs, &c., worth seeing are 
to be found. On the other hand, he does not want any elaborate 
description to tell him what is worth seeing. The main pvint is 
that what is said should be accurate as far as it goes. Better use 
no technical terms than use them wrong. An authentic date, when 
it can be had, is worth pages of description or criticism, because 
the visitor can supply the one for himself, and he cannot supply 
the other. In short, the duty of a guide-book in these matters is to 
act as an artificial memory. It should not intrude upon the pro- 
vince of books to be read at home before or after. 1t should tell 
you what an intelligent companion would tell you on the spot— 
that is, those things which, then and there, you could not find 
out for yourself. 

It is due to both the guide-books before us to say that they 
are most laudably free from nonsense and fine writing. The 
land of the Cymry has not been invaded by Mr. Mackenzie 
Walcott. Mr. Murray’s Handbook to South Wales follows the 
usual plan of its fellows, and is as practical and sensible as most 
of them are. Mr. Cathrall’s book is over-scientific. We are 
overwhelmed with geology and the sister branches of knowledge. 
The very routes are arranged, not according to roads or railways, 
but according to the physical formation of the country. Now, 
undoubtedly every book of the kind should contain a map clearly 
showing such physical formation, but the great mass of travellers 
are not likely to plan their routes according to such rigid scien- 
tific rules. On the other hand, Mr. Cathrall’s book gives us a 
good deal of practically useful knowledge about roads, inns, con- 
veyances, &c., to which Mr. Murray does not condescend. 


In the antiquarian department we cannot call either first-rate, 
but there is a wide difference between the two. Few parts of the 
kingdom have, thanks to the successive meetings of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association, had their antiquities more 
thoroughly examined than most parts of Wales. It is clear that 
neither of our guides is himself very much of an antiquary, but 
it is equally clear that one of the two has done his best to avail 
himself of the labours of those who are, while the other has not. 
Mr. Cathrall, as far as we have seen, has only twice—at Caer- 
narvon and at Ruthin—made any use of the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis and the separate writings of its contributors. His own 
antiquarian notices are of the very “emcee kind. Mr. Murray’s 
author has always diligently—perhaps not always eee OF 
availed himself of the publications both of the Association and of 
its individual members. This at once gives it a great advantage 
over its predecessors in the same district, though another edition 
would be the better for a little touching u by a more skilful 
hand. Of preceding South-Welsh phy Bie 8, we are most 
familiar with Mr. Cliffe’s Book of South Wales. As the pro- 
duction of one man, who knew the country well, and who wrote 
with the deliberate purpose of making it known, it deserves the 
gratitude of all who follow in its track. It is pleasantly written, 
except when now and then the author fell into the vice of fine 
writing, of which unluckily the first page was the worst specimen. 
As for antiquities, Mr. Cliffe loved them without very well 
understanding them, and, writing when South-Welsh remains 
had not been scientifically explored, he naturally made many 
mistakes. But no one who ever saw the wretched handbooks of 
Wales published by Black, which we believe are still the usual 
companions of the ordinary traveller, will be inclined to bear 
ond upon Mr. Cliffe—that is, upon Mr. Cliffe himself and his 
own book as he wrote it. We should have much less mercy on 
the revised edition published after the author's death by Mr. 
George Roberts. Mr. Cliffe’s book, as Mr. Cliffe’s own compo- 
sition, had its own value, but, when doctored up by Mr. Roberts, 
it lost all personal interest. Again, Mr. Roberts’ awkward 
attempt to set Mr. Cliffe right often led him into peer 
worse, and constantly into more inexcusable, blunders than those 
of his original. Mr. Cliffe, in short, is an old friend who has 
done good service in his time, and we should not like wholly to 
throw him aside. Any one who has room in his portmanteau 
for both will not do amiss to take with him Cliffe—the original 
Cliffe, not Mr. Roberts’ Cliffe—as well as the now more indis- 
pensable Murray. 

Mr. Cathrall’s antiquities are, as we have said, of the v 
poorest kind. To begin at the beginning of the subject, 


nearly at the end of the book, what is to be said to a summary 
of Welsh history which opens in this way P— 

The modern Welsh are considered to be the descendants of the Cymry, 

whom the Triades of the Isle of Britain describe as the earliest inhabitants 
of the land. The natives of North Wales are known among themselves as 
the Cymry, their o—> by them called Cymri, and their language 
Cymraeg. The word Wales was not oe to the Principality until about 
the year 595, when a large portion of the Cymry fled from the onslaughts of 
the Saxons, and finally took —* G of the present North 
Wales. The Venedotia of the Romans comprised the counties of Anglesey, 
Caernarvon, of Merionethshire, part of Denbighshire, and a portion of 
Flintshire, districts which became peopled the ancient Britons on or 
before the Roman invasion; and it may fairly be concluded that the Cymry, 
who in the sixth century were opp by the Saxons, betook themselves to 
North Wales because kindred colonies had settled there centuries before. 
The inhabitants of the Roman Venedotia were known to the invaders as the 
Ordovices, in allusion to their mountainous situation. 
Except the last sentence, which is utterly incomprehensible, the 
account is not exactly inaccurate, but it is clearly the production 
of some one who knows nothing about it. To say that the Welsh 
are the descendants of the Cymry is a truism, as “* Welsh” and 
“Cymry” translate one another. It is like sayingthat the Germans 
are the descendants of the Deutschen. Nor is the writer more 
lucky in architectural description. Take his account of Basing- 
werk Abbey :— 

Except the southern t, there is nothing left of this once beautiful 
abbey. The general style of the remaining portion is the early-pointed, cor- 
responding closely in character to buildings of the time of Henry II., in the 
twelfth century. The ruins of the abbey church may be traced oye 5 
from west to east, the refectory, abbot’s buildings, barns and grange, 
probably porters’ lodge. 

If the refectory, &e. &c. exist, how can there be nothing but the 
southern transept? The domestic buildings at Basingwerk 
happen to be rather extensive, and parts of them singular) 
beautiful. If Mr. Cathrall cannot describe a conventual chure 
and its attendant buildings, it would be far better to say simply 
that a good many ruins of the abbey still remain. Such an 
account as he gives is ridiculous to the well-informed, and can 
give no information to the ignorant. 

The Vale of Clwyd suggests to Mr. Cathrall a scheme of 
improvement which we should certainly never have thought of :-— 

As points in its long reach there are the spire of Ruthin, the crag of 
Denbigh Castle, and the towers of St. Asaph Cathedral and Rhuddlan Castle ; 
and if St. Asaph had but a fine cathedral, with the tower of Boston church, 
or the spire of All Saints, Margaret-street, London, the base-line of the 
valley would have an omphalos or central point there, as effective and 
attractive as the pinnacle oF Moel Fammau in its hill-line. 

The “omphalos of a base-line” is something beyond us; but 
fancy any man wanting to transplant Mr. Buttertield’s London 
steeple to St. Asaph! St. Asaph’s Cathedral would certain] 
not do in Margaret-street, but its bold massive tower does mui 
better where it is than even the tower of Boston. We also 
desire to know something about the ‘“‘ten rural canons” who, 
according to Mr. Cathrall, form part of the chapter of St. Asaph. 
We have heard of rural deans, but what are rural canons? To 
be sure, any canon of St. Asaph is in a certain sense a rural 
canon as compared with one of Westminster or Manchester; 
but these ten are something specially rural, distinguished from 
“three canons residentiary.” Can the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners explain ? 

Here is a bit of family history :— 

Bodelwyddan was formerly the property of the celebrated Sir William 
Williams, S er of the House of Commons in the last two short Parlia- 
ments of Charles II. He was the son of the Rev. Dr. H Williams, of 
Llantrisant, Anglesey, and chose the law for his profession. It is related of 
him that he had more talent than wealth, but that his manners were winning 
hia partoer was the daughter of Wethin Kylim, Sq, guatiomen of Inge 

was the in an 

At the of the dance he to the lady that 

is heart was her own; and she, nothing loth, vw! listened to his a. 
sioned suit, and referred him to her father. ‘“ What is your fortune ?” 
Mr. Kyffin. “I have a tongue and a gown,” was the reply of the young 
aspirant. The father indulged the inclination of his ter, and the witty 
barrister sooh became wealthy, and was founder of the family of the present 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, of Wynnstay. 
Readers of Lord Macaulay could probably add a good deal to 
the account of this fortunate young dancer, but we can forgive 
something to Mr. Cathrall for announcing the bitter genealogical 
truth contained in the last clause. 

The entrance to Denbigh Castle is “ fine, under a Gothic arch ” 
—a description true, certainly, but rather vague. At Ruthin 
Mr. Cathrall condescends to quote the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
from which he learns that the parish church was formerly colle- 
giate. He does not seem to have found out that the collegiate 
of the church—namely, the choir—no longer exists. Of 

'ymmer (or Vanner) Abbey the name only is inserted, which, at 
least, avoids all possibility of error. After all this, it is comfort- 
ing to find at Caernarvon that Mr. Cathrall has heard of such a 
a as Mr. Hartshorne, and that he does not believe that 

ward II. was born in the Eagle Tower. 

In the red Murray for South Wales there is, of course, nothing 
of this sort, though we fancy its author has now and then 
copied descriptions which he does not thoroughly understand. 
But the book will probably do more than any other possible 
means could do to make people know how much there is to see in 
South Wales, even in the particular department in which many, 
even professed antiquaries, are apt to fancy there is nothing. 
Of the two South-Welsh cath 8, the account of St. David's 
is really good, and the author has quite entered into the whole 
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character of a place which is, in its way, the most interesting 


in Great Britain. The description of Llandaff is inferior. 
Most of the other principal churches and castles come in for 
their fair share of notice. The account of the very fine eccle- 
siastical buildings at Brecon is, however, meagre; and, in pass- 
ing Pontrilas station, while there is a good deal about Grosmont, 
the incomparably finer remains at Abbey Dore have merely the 
name mentioned. At Brecon College we find the utterly unin- 
telligible statement that “it no longer enjoys the privilege of 
conferring degrees, now transferred to the College of Lampeter.” 
Breeon College had about as much the power of conferring 
degrees as Southwell or Manchester College ; nor does Lampeter 
produce any sort of graduates that we know of, except an ano- 


malous kind of Bachelors of Divinity, and that by a very recent 
charter. 


The general “ Antiquarian View” prefixed to the book is rather 
weak, and is disfigured by the vulgar practice of assuming all 
rimeval remains to be Celtic, or what is vaguely called “ Drui- 
ical.” Now, even granting that everything is Celtic, it about as 
much follows that all the works of the early Cymry belong to 
“the Druids,” as that all the works of the modern English 
belong to “the parsons.” But, as all medieval remains are 
ener attributed to monks, it is quite possible that Lord 
‘aulay’s New Zealander, when he comes, will think so. 

We will conclude with two inscriptions quoted in the Hand- 
book. Both had previously a peared in different numbers of the 
poten Cambrensis. e first is on a tablet in Coyty 
Church, Glamorganshire :— 


Awake, dvll mortals, see yr. dvbious stay, 
Frail is ovr make and life soon posts away; 
Myriads of chances take away ovr breath, 
And mvltifacious ways there are to death ; 
Beneath one lies estemd for life and age, 
By thvnder fored to qvit this worldly stage ; 
Tremendovs death, so svddenly to be 
From life’s short scene moved to eternity. 


We must, however, add, that “ moved” in the last line is a con- 
jectural emendation of Mr. Murray’s topographer. On the stone 
ilself the word is Movsp, guasi ‘‘ moused,” which may certainly 
Pre “moved,” though primé facie it suggests quite other 
ideas. 

The other is on a stile at the entrance to Llanfair Iscoed 
Chureh, Monmouthshire, and raises a point of discipline and 
another of doctrine, which we leave to be settled in a triangular 
duel between Mr. Maurice, Lord Shaftesbury, and the ghost of 
King James I. :— 

Whoever hear on Sonday 
Will Practis Playing at Ball, 
It May be be Fore Monday 
The Devil will Have you all. 


HEWITI’S ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR.* 


L; is surprising how great a flood of light is being thrown at 

this time by the patient inquiries of archwologists upon every 
detail of the public and domestic life of our medieval ancestors. 

e shall soon know nearly as much about our forefathers as we 
do about ourselves. As it is, the London of Dryden and Steele 
and Johnson is more familiar to many of us than the capital of 
our own day. And already our slohting antiquaries are doing 
for the social condition of a yet earlier age that which Guizot 
and Hallam have accomplished for its political history. ‘The 
labours of Mr. Hudson Turner and Mr. Parker, for example, 
have shown us exactly how our ancestors lived, what their houses 
were like, what their furniture, how they cooked their meals and 
cultivated their gardens, how they amused themselves and divided 
their day. Others have shown us the successive changes of civil 
and ecelesiastical costume ; while another class, of whom Mr. 
Hewitt is the latest, and one of the ablest representatives, have 
devoted themselves to military matters. In these days there is 
no excuse for anachronisms of costume. Poets and novelists, 
artists and theatrical managers, need never be at a loss for the 
exact ‘‘ properties” of any period. Nor need the historian dis- 
dain the aid of so competent an antiquary as Mr. Hewitt is in 
his special department. Many an important date may be settled 
by litde matters such as the shape ofa helmet or the fashion of 
a a 8 as well as by the unerring tests of philological science or 
architectural style. 

Mr. Hewitt’s comprehensive work is comprised in three 
volumes, of which the first, published five vere ago, brought 
down his subject from the earliest ages to the close of the thirteenth 
century. The second volume is devoted to the fourteenth cen- 
tury alone; and the final one gives a brief sketch of the gradual 
clisuse of defensive armour, and of the complete abandonment of 
a. large number of medieval weapons in rtion as muskets 
and artillery became the almost exclusive instruments of modern 
warfare. The fourteenth century, as a transitional period of 
frreat activity, is as interesting in an artistic point of view as it is 
socially and politically. It is in that century that our best judges 
have fixed the culminating point of the perfection of &o ic 


* Ancient Armour and Wea: in Europe : the Iron Period of the 
iNorthern Nations to the end of the Seventeenth Century. With Ilustrations 
from Cotemporary Monuments. By John ere Member of the Archwo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain. 3 vols, : J. H. and J. Parker. 


architecture; and most, though not quite all, of the subsidiary 
arts followed their mistress in her prime. The armourer’s art, 
considered esthetically, was certainly at its highest perfection 
in this age. And archeology itself ceases to be crabbed or dull 
when it deals, as in Mr. Hewitt's second volume, with the times 
described in that freshest of books, Froissart’s Chronicles. His 
task is to set before his readers the armour which was worn, and 
the weapons which were wielded, by the chivalry of that age. 
And his spirited illustrations and innumerable quotations from 
eontemporary authorities combine to give a vivid picture of 
those stirring times. The plates are drawn from various sources. 
Monumental effigies, brasses, stained glass, sculpture, and illu- 
minated manuscripts, are all laid under contribution, and the 
medieval romances and chronicles, besides more formal docu- 
ments, afford a mine of documentary illustration. We can safely 
recommend these volumes to our readers as a standard work of 
reference for the subjects of which they treat. The author’s 
method might perhaps have been improved, though an ample 
index makes some compensation for a somewhat confused 
arrangement of his materials. It is not a book fur continuous 
reading, but it will seldom disappoint the student who turns to 
it for occasional instruction, and there is a great deal of collateral 
information to be gleaned from it which it might be difficult to 
find elsewhere. 


Mr. Hewitt’s ‘subject naturally led him to inquire into the 
causes as well as the date of the decline of chivalry. Without, 
however, going deeply into the philosophy of this subject as it 
has been treated by Hallam and Guizot, he finds, characteris- 
tically enough, a sufficient secondary explanation of the fact in 
the circumstance that the mounted warrior, sheathed in armour, 
was no longer safe, either in his own person or that of his mailed 
steed, from the well-aimed arrows of the foot-soldier. It was not 
even the introduction of firearms (which, however, was destined 
before long to revolutionize the whole art of war) that first gave’ 
to a trained infantry the predomiaance which it necessarily holds 
in a modern army. When a well-disciplined infantry, most of 
whom were unerring marksmen, was brought into the field, the 
days of chivalry, in so far as it depended upon the individual 
prowess of the knight, were numbered. This change is very ably 
illustrated by Mr. Hewitt, and we find no part of his volumes 
more instructive than that which describes the skill of the old 
English archers, and points out the modifications of military 
tactics which it introduced. Here, too, his archeological dis- 
quisitions touch upon a point of immediate interest in their 
bearing upon the Ritle Volunteer movement of our own day. 
We quote his account of the English archer of the fourteenth 
century :— 

Before his simple weapon, itself but a larger form of the simplest playthi 
of a child, all the display of knighthood, the claborated 
steel, the magnificent war-horse, the serried ranks, the ingenious devices of 
tacticians and strategists, at once gave way; nothing can withstand the biting 
storm of the “cloth-yard shaft.” It was equally efficacious in siege and in 
field. The defender of town or castle could not peep beyond his breteche or 
parapet but an English arrow nailed his cap to his head. In a field, provided 
the archers were by marsh, wood, or mountain secured from a flank attack, 
they would bid defiance to any number of mounted men-at-arms. Their 
shafts, falling thick as hail among the horses, soon brought them to the ground 
or threw them into utter disorder; then the armed footmen advanced an 
commenced a slaughter which was scarcely stayed but by weariness of slaying; 
the archers meantime continuing their ravages on the rear of the enemy’s 
cavalry by a vertical attack, prolonged, when the ordinary supply of their 
quivers had been exhausted, by withdrawing the arrows from their slain 
enemies, to be sent forth on new missions of death. 

Here is encouragement for our modern marksmen who are 
armed with a far more deadly weapon. The description is con- 
firmed by some curious extracts. Christine de Pisan, in the 
Livre des Faitz d’ Armes, says that the English owed their skill 
to the habit of practising the bow from their youth. And he adds, 
with respect to the renge of their shots, “et de six cents piés de 
long mettoient la bonne ow ils trayoient.” Again, in 1327, the 
Chronicle of Flanders describes the shooting of the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s archers :—‘ Les Englois de Nichole traioient drut comme 
nesge.” And Froissart tells of Sir Walter Manny’s men at the 
siege of Goy-la-forét, in 1342, that they “ traioient si ouniement 

ue ceux du chAtel nes’osoient montrer, si petit non.” Once more 

e same chronicler, deseribing the field of Cresey—* Ces archers 
d’Angleterre firent voler ces sagettes de grand’faeon, qui entrérent 
et descendirent si ouniement sur ces Gennevois que ce sembloit 
neige. Les Gennevois, qui n’avoient pas appris & trouver tels 
archers que sont ceux d’Angleterre, quand ils sentirent ces 
sagettes qui leur pergoient bras, tétes et ban-lévre (visage), furent 
tant6t déconfits.” Other passages of the same general tenour 
describe how the marksmen picked off the men working the 
trébuchets, or other warlike engines. 


A certain proportion of the archers in an English army were 
mounted, but the great majority were footmen. They were 
dressed in chain mail, with a long tunic over it, and their pay, in 
the army of Calais, in 1346, was threepence a day. A recent 
correspondent of the Times has pointed out that it is still allowed 
by the law to drill volunteers on Sunday. Mr. Hewitt gives 
edicts by Edward III. and Richard II. enjoining the practice of 
archery on Sundays and festivals, but prebibitiog ludi inhonesti, 
such as foot-ball, quoits, throwing the stone, dicing, and cock- 
fighting. The preamble of the first of these instruments, bearing 
date 1363, is curious, as showing how very useful in actual warfare 
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the English proficiency in arehery had been found by the King. 
It runs :—Quia populus regni nostri, tam nobiles quam 
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ignobiles, in jocis suis artem sagittandi ante hee tempora com- 
muniter exercebant, unde toti regno nostro honorem et com- 
modum nobis in actibus nostris guerrinis, Dei adjutorio co- 
operante, subventionem non modicam dinoscitur provenisse,” &c. 

urther on, in an account of the battle of Cressy. we find that it 
was the rapidity of the fire—so to call it—of the English archers 
which made them more than a match for the Genoese cross-bow- 
men. It was reckoned that six shafts could be delivered by the 
long-bow while the cross-bow was discharging one. There isa 
curious statement to the effect that Charles VI. of France, wish- 
ing to rival the bowmen of England, enjoined that his subjects 
should leave all other games and practise only archery and arba- 
lesty. And Juvenal des Ursins, the monk of St. Denis, declares 
that very soon the French archers became so expert with their 
weapon as to excel the English. But, he continues, at the 
earnest solicitation of the seigneurs and nobles, the use of the 
bow was forbidden to the lower orders, lest they should combine 
for political purposes. “ Pour ce, fut enjoint par le Roy qu’on 
cessast.”” 

Upon occasion of war the sheriffs of the various English counties 
were called upon to supply, in certain rateable proportions and at 
a fixed price, bows, arrows, and bowstrings for the King’s use, 
Kent furnished more arrows than any other county, and Glouces- 
tershire was famous for its bowstrings and arrow-heads. Our 
Pte oe contractors had their prototypes in those days. The 

heriff of Northamptonshire, in 1 8, was threatened with 
grievous penalties unless the bows to be furnished by his county 
should be made de ligno arido et non viridi. And, as bad mate- 
rials were still used by the manufacturers, a statute of Henry IV., 
in 1405, was levelled against fraudulent bowyers, fletchers, and 
arrow-smiths. It seems, from Christine de Pisan, that an archer 
was provided with three bowstrings, besides his sheaf of arrows, 
when he went into action. English bows and arrows became 
famous all over Europe. In 1363 the Pope sent Master John 
de Gabrespino, clerk, to buy a hundred bows, two hundred strings, 
and two thousand arrows of English make, and a Royal license 
was duly obtained for the purchase. The great authority for all 
matters concerning archery is the Zorophilus of the famous 
Roger Ascham. That enthusiastic bowman distinguishes between 
the broad-arrow, and the swallow-tail, and the fork-head. For 
his own part he prefers the “ plain pile,” without barbs; and this 
for sound reasons connected with the rotatory flight of the shaft. 
But the barb was useful in war, as making it difficult to draw the 
arrow out of the wound. 

The prestige of the English archers did not diminish in the 
fifteenth century. The account of their rapidity of fire and 
exce:lence of aim at Agincourt is confirmed by Monstrelet and 
the Sire de St. Remy, who was present in. the battle. And 
Philippe de Comines, in his description of the battle of Montl’hery, 
in 1445, finishes a clause with the words—* Et aussi telle opinion 
tiennent les Anglois, qui sont la fleur des archiers du monde.” 
The Yeomen of the Guard, instituted by Henry VII. at his 
coronation in 1485, were originally a corps of archers. Through- 
out this century there were many statutes passed fixing the 
maximum price of bows, prohibiting the use of the wood called 
“aspe” for any other purpose, encouraging the importation of 
* bow-staves,” and the like. The demand for goose-feathers 
for fledging the arrows was enormous. It is not without its 
interest to be reminded that the modern rifle is really a descen- 
dant, in one sense, of the cloth-yard shaft of the old English 
archer. Mr. Hewitt quotes from the scarce book on the rifle 
called Sclonpetaria, published anonymously in 1812 by Colonel 
Beaufoy, the following passage:—‘‘As the deflection from the 
octal ties of flight was an inconvenience to which arrows were 
not found so liable as bodies projected from firearms, it naturally 
led to an inquiry how that could arise. The prominent feature 
in an arrow’s flight is to spin with considerable velocity all the 
time of its ight ; and therefore the attention was directed 
towards attaining the same advantage for the firearm.” 

In the sixteenth century, the bullet, after a long struggle 
against the arrow, got the final victory. But as late as the reign 
of Philipand Mary, statutes were enacted for the encouragement 
of archery; and it will be remembered that at Flodden Field 
the body of the Scottish king was found pierced with an arrow. 
In the Tower Armoury there are preserved two long-bows which 
were recovered by divers in 1841 from the wreck of the Mary 
Rose, foundered in 15455 Each is made of a single piece of 
wood, 6ft. 44in. long. The latest attempt to raise a body of 
archers seems to have been in 1643, when the Earl of Essex 
issued a commission desiring all well-aflected persons in and 
about the city of London to “bring in bows and arrows,” not 
doubting but that success “will still attend the use of that 
honourable and ancient weapon, heretofore found of good use in 
this Kingdom.” 

It is to be hoped that the rifle will become and continue for 
many ages our national weapon, and that it will flourish among 
us without the fostering care of such enactments as we have 

uoted. Viewed by the light of our own modern experience in 
the Volunteer movement, some of the facts which we have gleaned 
from Mr. Hewitt’s volumes are very efriking. Among other 
precedents of the days of English archery, however, we are 
scarcely likely to imitate one set, in 1369, under fear of an inva- 
sion. In that year the King, having consulted the prelates, sum 
moned all the ecclesiastics of his kingdom under sixty years of 
age to arms. We have heard, indeed, of a few clerical 


volunteers lately, and of at least one reverend and gallant officer. 
But such a rescript as this to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would surprise the Record, even in these days of muscular Chris- 
tianity:—‘‘ Mandamus quod..... omnes abbates, priores, 
religiosos et alias personas ecclesiasticas quascumque dioecesis 
vestre, quacumque dilatione postposita, armari et arraiari, et 
armis competentibus, videlicet, quemlibet eorum inter wtates Ix. - 
et xvi. annorum, muniri, et eos in millenis, centenis, et vintenis, 
poni faciatis; ita quod prompti sint et parati ad proficiscendum 
una cum aliis fidelibus nostris contra dictos inimicos nostros, 
infra regnum nostrum.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
W. Gynt all the adherents of the Orleanist dynasty and of 


constitutional government who now smart under the tight 

rein of the existing despotism, none champ the bit and paw the 
ground with better grace than M. Charles de Rémusat. In the 
littérature allusionnelle of most writers of his way of thinking, 
there peeps out so much petulance that we are disposed t 
ascribe the indignation covertly expressed less to roe 
motives of patriotism and to a genuine love of tiberty. then to 

ersonal pique and disappointment. They seem to be suffer- 
ing from that kind of dyspepsia peculiar to countries where 
mappynoua is denied, and which is known in French pathology as 
the disease of the discours rentré. From such peevish littlenesses 
of mind and character M. de Rémusat is either wholly free, or 
else has the tact to make people think that he is so. The volume 
now before us* is one of the most dignified protests on behalf of 
liberty which have been issued from the Opposition camp since 
the Coup d’Etat. The pieces of which it is composed have been 
written and published during the eight years which have elapsed 
since that event, and are now classed together, after being 
“ retouchés avec soin,” under the general heading of Politique 
WLibérale, ow Fragments pour servir & la Défense dela Révolution 
Frangaise. It is now forty-five years since the author published 
a pamphlet in favour of political liberty and representative 
government, taking for his motto the words of Cicero—‘* Utinam 
aliquando dolor populi Romani pariat quod jamdiu_parturit.” 
The jamdiu savoured of the impatience of youth, but half a 
century, crowned with disappointment and with despotism, has 
not made M. de Rémusat loosen his hold of the idea which fired 
the heart of the adolescent. He is determined to finish as he 
began, and leaves it to the future to decide between himself and 
those who at all times are to be found on the winning side. 
In the preface to the second volume, he casts a glance 
into the future, and asks—Is it to be war, or peace—aggrandize- 
ment abroad, or liberal reforms at home? He elects for the 
latter, not only as the most desirable, but as the most probable. 
The following savours of an amount of optimism in which it is 
not always given to Orleanists to indulge themselves :—‘ Si notre 
pays témoignait que, satisfait d’avoir prouvé et accru sa force, il 
ne songe qu’a développer pour lui-méine les principes qu'il vient 
encore de propager au dehors le fer & Ja main, il donnerait 
tout ensemble un noble but & son activité et un nouveau 
signe de sa modération. En manifestant ainsi le réveil de 
son génie déjk annoncé par sa gloire, il ferait tomber les 
défiances de ses ennemis et renaitre les espérances du monde 
civilisé, La renommée de sa force ajouterait  l'autorité de 
son exemple.” We can scarcely suppose that M. de Rémusat 
is serious in thinking that the Emperor will give this wholesome 
diversion to France, or allow liberty to be anything but an article 
of exportation. At the same time, nothing can, on the face of it, 
be more serious than the spirit in which this preface is written. 
It is to this spirit, rather than to the contents of the volume 
itself, that we now call the reader's attention. For with these last 
he has probably already made himself familiar, in the pages of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. They consist of a series of articles 
connected with the history of France from the time of Louis XIV. 
down to the present day, and suggested by such works as 
M. Avenel’s publication of Richelieu’s letters in the Documents 
Inédits sur U Histoire de France, M. Damiron’s History of French 
Philosophy in the Bighteenth Century, M. de ‘locqueville’s 
Ancien Régime et la ‘Revolution, M. de Barante’s Memoirs on 
different Phases in the Restoration, M. Duvergier de Hauranne’s 

istory of Representative Government, Mr. John Stuart Mill's 
Essay On Liberty, and M. Menche de Loisne’s work on France et 
Angleterre. It would have been easy to weave these articles 
into a more methodical treatise on political Jiberty, but M. de 
Rémusat modestly says he was anxious to place his opinions under 
the protection of the great names we have just quoted. The 
volume is altogether one of great interest to all lovers of liberty 
--that is, by a very pardonable synecdoché, to all Englishmen. 

Some months ago, we noticed with commendation two post- 
humous volumes by M. Léon Feugére, on various literary cele- 
brities of the sixteenth century. This postlumous publication is 
now brought to a completion by a third volume,t of which the 
first part is devoted to the female poets of the same century ; 
while the latter and larger portion is occupied with articles on 


* Politique Libérale, ou pour servir la la Révo- 
lution Frangaise. Par de fémusat, de I’. i 
Paris: Michel London: Jeffs. 
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Montaigne’s intimate friend, Madlle. de Gournay (who may be 
said to belong to the seventeenth as much as to the sixteenth 
century), on Honoré d’Urfé, the Maréchal de Montluc, Guil- 
laume Budé, and the famous Peter Ramus. To the volume is 
refixed a simple and interesting account of the author by his 
riend, M. Rathéry, singularly free from that tone of exaggera- 
tion in which an notices are often penned. To the English 
mind it may be doubted whether the sixteenth century does not 
present greater attractions than the more polished and sym- 
metrical age of the Grand Monarque. At a time when the 
classics of French literature were more studied than they are 
now—when novels and other ephemeral publications had not 
et in so large a measure absorbed that higher and worthier 
interest which used to be taken in those French writers who are 
a “possession for ever”’—we suspect that, if the admirers of 
Montaigne had been polled, they would have been found to ex- 
ceed, both in number and in mental calibre, the admirers of the so- 
called Augustan age of French literature. There was a rude 
vigour, a powerful ferment of political and intellectual life, in 
the sixteenth century, which an Englishman misses in the 
tamer and trimmer productions of its successor. For the 
same reason, Molitre and La Fontaine—both of them, in 
spirit, children of the sixteenth century —are greater 
favourites in England than either Racine or Corneille. The two 
most interesting essays in this volume are those on Madlle. 
de Gournay and on Montluc, whose merits, as a captain and as 
a writer, are discussed with great. acumen. 'o ~Madlle. 
Gournay was confided the task of editing a new edition of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays. Montaigne left behind him two copies of his 
new edition ready for the press. One of them is now in the 
blic library at Bordeaux ; the other was made use of by Madlle. 
os Gournay as the basis of the text she printed, and all trace of 
it is at present lost. The reader will find much interesting matter 
respecting her filial affection for the illustrious essayist. Among 
the female ts, Marguérite de Navarre occupies the chief 
place. On the whole, the volume is full of great and varied in-« 
terest; and we can only regret that a writer so full of research 
and discrimination, on | not by any means deficient in attrac- 
tions of style, should have been cut off in what may be considered 
the prime of life. 

e have been much struck with a volume* full of very 
ingenious remarks, called “‘ Méditations Morales,” from the pen 
of M. J. Tissot. We took it up expecting to find a series of the 
dreariest platitudes, but instead of that, if we did not altogether 
meet with things new, the freshness with which the writer 
dresses up things old establishes a scarcely inferior claim on our 
attention. It is not a book to be read through at a sitting, but 
to be taken up at odd times, and dipped into at odd chapters. 
Each of these’wiil furnish food for wholesome thought. ‘Take, 
for example, his Essay on Attachment to Life. “ La vie est 
done bonne par elle-méme; elle est bonne comme moyen de 
faire le bien, ol comme condition d’une vie meilleure encore ; 
il n'y adone qu’erreur et fanatisme 4 déclamer contre elle.” This 
is directed against all that Pascal and Bossuet have said, with 
some exaggeration, on the nothingness of human life. So, again, 
the following is full of truth and consolation. ‘On sait tou- 
jours assez mourir quand on a su vivre; apprendre & mourir, 
c’est donc tout simplement vivre comme on doit le faire, sans qu'il 
soit le moins du monde nécessaire de penser & la mort pour la 
mort elle-eméme .... ce n’est pas pour mieux mourir qu'il 
faut penser a la mort, c’est pour mieux vivre.” This subject is 
evidently a favourite one with our author, for he recurs to it 

in in another part of the volume. “L’homme de bien 
s appréte tous les jours & moins, moins encore en se familiaris- 
ant de plus en plus avec la mort qu’en remplissant journelle- 
ment les devoirs de la vie.” We observe that the author has 
received the distinction of the suffrages of the Institut for a 
work on Turgot, “couronné” by the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, and now announced as in the press. 
Something of Turgot’s style seems to have found its way into 
these Méditations, and this is no small praise. We call particular 
attention to the concluding Essay on Education. 

We have to announce the commencement of a new edition of 
Brunet’s famous Manuel du Libraire.t The work was first pub- 
lished in 1809. The last edition appeared fifteen years ago, and 
has become extremely scarce andexpensive. The nt edition 
is increased by one-third, and the manuscript of it is complete. 
The ge ie must have taxed severtly the energies of M. 
Brunet, who thus worthily crowns the labours of sixty years 
devoted to bibliographical researches. It will be published in 
twelve parts, or six very thick volumes, at the rate, we believe, 
of two volumes a year. The opening part, now before us, goes 
down as far as the word “ Bibliothek,” and is admirably printed 
and got up. The article “ Biblia” alone contains seventy closely- 
printed columns. All who take an interest in such matters, and 
who have experienced the difficulty of meeting with a copy of the 
last edition, will be glad to have an opportunity of procuring the 

ent one. 

From the same editor we have the thirty-second volume of the 
Biographie Générale,t which brings us down as far as “ Mal- 


* Méditations Morales. Par J. Tissot. Paris: Durand. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860, 

+ Manuel du Libraire. Par J.C. Brunet. Cinquiéme Edition, Tome i, 
Premitre Partie. Paris: Didot. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

1 Nouvelle Biographie Générale, Tomexxxii. Paris: Didot. London: 
‘Williams and Norgate. 1860, ~ 


deghem.” The two most important articles, as far as lenzth is 
concerned, are those on “ Luther” and “ Mahomet.” The former 
is written by the editor, and seems to be pervaded with a spirit of 
impartiality not common in France on this subject. The article 
on “ MacMahon” is incomplete, for we see no mention of the 
sword. Among those which we would pick out as above the 
average, are the notices of “‘ Mabillon” by Hauréau, and of “ De 
Maistre” and “ Maintenon” by Joubert, We think, however, 
that M. Joubert is somewhat severe upon Scarron’s widow, 
when he says of her: “ Toute de caleul et de convenance, elle 
atteste beaucoup de sens et d’esprit, mais ne témoigne ni d'un 
grand ceeur ni d’une 4me vraiment généreuse, Point de fausseté, 
mais beaucoup d’art; 
& abandonner ses amis.” These are harsh words, and we do not 
think M. Joubert has made them good by an ap to facts. 
Some of the most original articles (as distinguished from mere 
compilations) are from the pen of Dr. Hofer, the editor. It would 
really seem, for example, as if he had actually read Macrobius 
before he wrote about his life and works. 


Passing for a moment into the domain of Belgian literature, 


we have to mention a work written by M. Albert Lacroix,* and . 


“crowned” by the Belgian Government, on the influence exer- 
cised by Shakspeare on the French stage. We were scarcely 
a ap to find that there would be materials enough to fill a 
arge octavo volume of 359 pages, but M. Lacroix has shown us 
how much we were mistaken. The introduction deals in general 
remarks on what distinguishes the French from the English drama. 
The first chapter—or, as the writer calls it, the first phase—goes 
back to the first revelation made to France of the existence of 
Shakspeare and of an English drama (1677), and passes on to 
Voltaire’s journey to London in 1726. ‘The second phase follows 
Voltaire from his return to France (1729) to his reaction against 
Shakspeare, in 1762. The third deals with the French transla- 
tions of Shakspeare by Delaplace (1745—1752), down to Ducis’s 
Hamlet, in J The fourth describes at length the different 
stages of Vo 

Letters to the Academy p Oe 778). In the sixth the fortunes 
of Shakspeare are traced from the time of Ducis’s Hamlet to the 
French Revolution. We are thus conducted, by a natural transi- 
tion, to the rise of the new school of French Romanticists (1827), 
and so on to the present day. To an Englishman it cannot but 
be gratifying to read so able and so cordial an estimate of our 
great poet. M. Lacroix’s researches must have cost him a great 
amount of trouble; but this would have been thrown away if he 
had not been guided by a sound taste and an honest love of 
=. play to him whom M. Jules Janin calls the “immortal 

jams.” 


The third volume of M. Figuier’s Histoire du Merveilleuzt is 
devoted entirely to animal magnetism. The life and doings of 
Mesmer are narrated at great length; and the different theories 
advanced in explanation of alleged phenomena are stated and 
discussed. The favour or hostility which those theories met 
with is set forth; and more especially the attempt of the Académie 
de Médecine to put those theories to the test by offering a prize 
of three thousand francs to any one who could read without the 
use of his eyes. In a subsequent volume, M. Figuier proposes 
to discuss the more or less cognate phenomena of what he calls 
transcendant magnetism, such as biology, table-turning, spirit- 
rapping, et id genus omne. 


The Voyage autour de ma Chambre,t by Xavier de Maistre, is 
one of those standard classics which are ever new. We ma’ 
therefore call the reader’s attention to an exquisite little edition 
of it which has recently been published in Paris, with an aver- 
tissement by the editor. To those who have not read it, we say, 
Get and read it—to those who have read it, we say, Read it again. 


* Histoire de UV Influence de Shakspeare sur le Thédtre Francais 'a 
nos Jours. Par Albert Lacroix. Bruxelles. London: Williams and Norgate. 
+ Histoire du Merveilleux dans les Temps modernes. Par L. Figuier. 
Tome iii. Paris and London: Hachette. 
I Voyage autour de ma Chambre. Par X. de Maistre. Paris: Jules 
Tardieu. 1860. 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Miss elope F PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 


The Management have the honour of acknowledging the same brilliant ae of the 
Romantic Opera, “ Lurline,” that attended its production during the m. Its 
increasing nightly popularity justifies the announcement of this great English Musical 
Work every Evening until further notice 

FIFTH OPERATIC SEASON, 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 8th, and during the Week, W. Vincent Wallace’s Popular Romantic 
Opera of LURLINE. In addition to the scenery of last Season, will be added an entirely 
new Mechanical and Scenie Eflect, by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin. Characters by Messrs 
i big H. Corri, @. Kelly, Lyall, and W. Harrison: Misses Leffler, Albertazzi, and 

suisa Pyne. 
ym Alfred Mellon; Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, 

r. Edward 

Doors open "Hait-past Seven, commence at Fight. Stalls, 7s.; Private £4 4s., 
£3 £2 2s., £1 Ls. Gd., £1 1s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 88. ; 2s. 6d. ; 
Kmpiltheatré, 1 ls. Arrangements have been made for Families visiting the FR tt to let 

vate Boxes, on the First Tier, to hold Four Persons, at £1 5s. nightly, and on the 
Second Tier, for 10s. 6d., Four Persons. No Charge for Bocking, or Fees to Boxkeepers. 


KGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. — HAMILTON’S 
CONTINENTAL EXCURSIONS, en route to Italy, France, Austria, bo mage 
Russia, ren ee and the Rhine. Cicerone, Mr. LEICESTER BUCKINGHAM. 
ree. Evening (except at Kight. The Box-ottice is now 
Eleven till ‘Foor, where S$ Stalls, uumbered and reserved, can be taken, 3s.; 4 


Gallery, 1a. 
Pl 
THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW.—The TRIUMPHANT 
EETING of HAVELOCK, OUTR: AM, and COLIN CAMPBELL, surrounded b; 
their Sos Pe eng in Arms, ON ‘VIEW at HAYWARD and LEGG. ATT’S, 
79, Cornhill, Admission Free, by Private Address Card. 


MIN ERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.8., will commence a COURSE OF LECTURES ON 
MINERALOGY, with @ view to facilitate the stndy of G i¥, and of the application 
of Mineral Substances in the ARTS. The Lectures will begin on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 
at Nine o'clock, A.M. They _— be continued on each succeeding W: eduesday and 


at the same hour. Fee, £2 2 
R. W. JELF, D.D , Principal. 
C2. OMPARATIVE GRAMMAR.—PROFESSOR KEY, 
M.A., F.R.S.—This COURSE will consist of TWENTY LECTURES of an_ hour and 
a half each, to be given on WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, froin Ialf-past Seven to Nine P.M., 
and to commence on Wednesday, the 4th of Hovewber. ee, £1. 
RICHARD POTTER, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of ‘ated and Laws, 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON. "Secretury to the Counci 
University College, London, September 28th, 1860. 


» . 
EW COLLEGE SCHOOL. OXFORD.—The School | having 
upon new footing, and the premises much enlarged, 
INCREASE the NUMBER of BOARDERS not on the Foundation. The Younger Boys 
are prepared for the Winchester College Eiection—the Seniors for . For 
particulars apply to Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 28, Holywell, Oxford, Head M 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, in connexion with fhe 
University of hantes, and University College, London, UNIVERSITY H 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 
PROFESSORS. 


Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., Principal, and Professor of Biblical and Historical 
Theology. wit ‘and Evidences of tianity. 
Rev. JAM TIN , Professor of Mental, Moral, and Religious Philosophy. 
RUSSELL MARTIN BAU. Esq. > MA., Lecturer c on the Hebrew Language and Lite: 
SCHEME OF STUDIES. 
¢ entire course sta Student embraces six years—viz., three Underg 

Theological 

The proficiency of eony Student in the subjects on which he has attended classes, either 
in University College, or in Mauchester New College, is periodically tested by ex: xamina- 
tions, held by the Professors, or other Examiners, SF capes by the Committee of the last - 
_—- College, at the end of every term, and a public examination at the close of the 

ion, 


+ 


Undergraduate Period. 
manne this period the Student is chietly engaged in the classes of University College, 
Latin, and Mathematics, or Natural Philosophy. if he be on the Foundation, 

pe New College defrays the fees for these three courses; but does not encourage 
him to disperse his attention over more. Should he intend to gradnate, he is expected to 
matricuiate in the University of London, nct later than the end of bis first year; and to 
take the degree of B.A. by tie end of the tuird, sv as to bring an undivided interest to the 
studies of his Theologicat Period. 

The discipline of this Syceeretery pa period is mainly subsidiary to the classes pSahenty 
College, and to the examinations, in prospect, for Matriculation and Graduation, 


Theological Period. 


The College, as a Theological Institution, adheres to its original principle of Suey 
knowledge, without insisting on the adoption of particular theo- 


logical due any Student wish, during his Theological years, to attend any of the general 
classes a4 University College, he may do so with the sanction of the Priucipal, but at his 
own cost, 
ee, AND PHILOLOGICAL COURSE, 

(a). Christian Truths and Evidence: 

(b). Christian Institutions—Pract rai and Pastoral Theology. 

(ce). Beelesiastical History. To Gregory Vi 

(d). Old Testament.—Hebrew History and Antig pie. mag of Hebrew Canon, and of 
the Septuagint Version. Historical Books. ‘The The Pro Critical 
Examination of Messianic Passages : Systemati ic enditne of the Septuagint. 

(e). Hebrew e and Literuture.—Systematic, Philoloyical, Training, 
Reading and Lectures in Hebrew and the Cognate Dialects. 

). New Testament.—Introduction to Criticism and Interp retation. Three First Gospels 

Episties and Acts of the Apostles—and Writings of Bpisties, 
f these Three Sections, 


Special Introduction to each 
Aur eekly Exercises in and C 


PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE. 
6). Moral Phil 
¢). Retiyious Phi 
‘a. History of Christian Doctrine. 
(e). Hegular Greek and Latin Keading. 
The College Session commences on Friday, the 12th of Octoher, Candidates for Admission 
on the Foundation are requested to send i their Applications and Certificates, with as 
Ute we delay as practicabie, to either of the Secretaries, Fro rom whom full particulars may be 
Allor the Classes may be attended by the Public on ent May oF 
iculars may be obtained hy letter from the College 
either of the The hours of Lectures will be fixed, and 
DARRISHIRE, B.A., 21, B treet, M 
et, Manchester, 
CHARLES BEARD, B,A., Gee Cross, near Manchester, a 
Manchester, September, 1800, 


PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
138, SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE.—Conducted by the Misses WOODMAN. 
Studies will he resumed on Monday, October 8th. The Papils are instructed in the Eng’ 
French, Latin, and Greek Languages. uch attention is bestowed on the C. 


Studies. For Prospectuses apply as above. 
PRIVATE TUITION IN THE VICINITY OF THE 
Honours of Trinit 


HILLS,—A Married Cle an, M.A., G 
THREE PUPILS into his family t re for the Uni- 


Colle: t receives 
versitice, Civil Service 


the | Artillery, Engineers, and the other brane nes of the Army. 
His house sits standing in its in a h hy Wor- 
cesters: ly be a VACANC Address, Rev. A. B., care of 


Messrs. Lea and Great Malvern, 


A 8! RMY and IN DIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
ry Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with him, will 
be to wi resident or non- His Establishment can be highly 
ed for and effi is Pups of very high standing, whose 
Sons have His ils have twice obtained the highest 
marks in modern languages at the I “Exe minations, and have been placed 
and 19th. The best Masters in ‘branea of Edueation in attendance, 
-~| the house, library, and gen mani atford_every facility for rapid progress, 
without having recourse to “ cramming. to Mr. M.A., 12, Princesa- 
square, Bayswater, W. 


MEDICAL PUPIL. —A Physician residing in a large Pro- 
vincial Town, and connected »gnised Hospital and Medicai School, has a 

VACANCY for a RESIDENT MEDICAL would wreat advantages in 

acquiring a knowledge of his Profession.—Address A. B., 25, Paternoster-row, London. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square.—This Library 


offers to persons cngaged in literary pursuits, The best Literature 
of the day, English an Foreign, is added to a collection consisting of neariy 80,000 
Volumes. Fifteen Volumes age allowed to Country Members; Te: idents in’ Town. 
Terms, on Nomination, £3a year; or £2 a year, with Entrance vee or £6; Life Member- 
ship, £26. Catalogue, 7s. 6d, The’ Reading-room is open from 10 to 6. 


WANTED.—WANTED TO PURCHASE, by a 
Private Tutor of long experience, a SECON D-CLASS BOARDING and DAY SC 
BOYS. it must be within the suburbs of London, or near some large town La 
thse or thirty-five miles of London.—Address, stating terms (which must be m 
and full particulars, to “*O, P.,” care of HENRY GuEKNWOOD, Advertising Avent, Liverpool. 


BOOKSELLING AND STATIONERY. 
TO BE DISPOSED OF, wBY, PRIVATE TREATY, on 
(th wishing for retirement), 

old-established first-class BOOKSEL ING ond STAT ERY BUSINESS, in one o "the 
largest and must fashionable towns on the Southern Coast of England. This Business 
has jong been well known as one of the best Retail Concerns out of London, and deserv: 
patronized by the Nobility and Resident Gentry. The Shop Premises are very spacio 
and fitted-up in the first style, with large Piate- ‘Glass Frontage, aud its position the bes 
town, The and profitable, and the Stock new and well selected. 

value from £ ; but could be reduced, if required, to meet the conve- 
raace of the purchaser. an pd. man of business would tind this to be a most desi- 
rabie opportunity for succeeding at once to @ first-class connexion and long-e: lished 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Hop@son, 2, Chancery- 
lane, 


| N EWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and PUBLISHERS. 
—The Advertiser, who has been for a lengthened period the PUBLISHER and 
MANAGER of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. and is about to relinquish the position, is 
desirous of meeting with a SIMILAK ENGAGEMEN s able to undertake the 
entire management, being of active habits, with good business qualities, education, 
and address, can guarantee efficiency in every respect. He is acquainted with all the 
principal towns in the kingdom, aud could undertake the establislincut or oversight of 
c. Undeniable references can be given.—Adiress, J. M, M., care of 
| SAVILL and Epwarps, Printers, 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden. 


S ECRETARY.— WANTED, a Gentleman to take the 

SECRKETARYSHIP ofa FIRST-CLASS PUBLIC COMPANY, who would be prepared 
to advance, on account of preliminary expenses, to the extent of 4500. Full information 
given toeligibie applicants giving satisfactory reference.—Address G. B., VACK’s LIBRARY, 
Camden-road, Camden-town. 


FIVE PER CENT. INVESTMEN TS. - Particulars of 

Inv vertmente fur LARGE or SMALL SUMS of MONEY, VE = CENT. 
PER ANNI NTEREST (well secured), withdrawal at epaarins Ly be obtained, on 
application to sbnaaes H. BaYLIs, 429, Strand, London. 


MONE EY ADVANCED TO GEN TLEMEN, without del 
blicity, on Freehoid, Leasehold, Personal Security.—Address 
Mr. Stationer, Cheapside.’ 


annum, a gat bona tide already established, from 


.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Cyan 
Palace, is OPEN for — reception of Patients and Visitors. The hay can have the 

advantage, if desired, of a private residence. Terms: oe from Three te 


Visitors from Two Guineas, according to 
Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 
HY DPROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.—This Establishment is now i ye 3 the want tion of Patients, under the 
rintendence of the present Proprietor, Dr. E. W. Lan 1.A., M.D. Edin. a 
or, Hy Medicine.” Second Edition. Sohn Churchill, New Burl 
applications to be made to tl the Secretary, Mr. J. KING. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belginm) 
Ligcit. -BROWN COD LIVER OTL 
scribed by the most Eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensive experience, and the of 
prove that a half-pint ‘of Dr. de Jongh’s a is far more pe than a quart of 
pd kind, Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise unquestionably he 


ch 

leness, speedy my thi: rivalled 
preparation toi val other Od can the some beneficial 
OF Da. LETHEBY, 


f T in the Medical 
be &e. 


ded teati 1 


that named ‘huile brune,’ and descri 


Dr. de Jongh, It is, 1 believe, universally acknowledged t description of Oil has 
great therapeutical wer ; = my investigations, | have no doubt of being a 


pure and unadultera’ 
Sold in Half- @s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Quarts, 0s., capsuled, and 


labelled with Dr. pk JONGH’S rtam) ure, WITHOUT CaN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemlets. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
CLEARANCE OF ST OC K, 


FOR A FEW WEEKS ONLY, 

At a REDUCTION OF TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT., consisting of Ling Bn 

Dressing Despateh nks Envelope Cases, Blotting Book: 

Albums. &e. a selection Buhl Srticles 
Messrs, BR1G@s, 27, Piccadilly, W., next door to St, James's Hall, 


- 
A YOUNG SURGEON, aged 26, a Scholar, Gold Medallist, 
and Prizeman of his College, having served nearly all the practical offices of a 
London Hospital, and acted as Assistant to a distinguished Physician-Accoucheur, is 
desirous of COMMENCING PRIVATE PRACTICE in a locality presenting scope for 
energy. He will feel under great personal vbligation to any one indicating the same.— 
Address Box (B 28), Post-office, Leeds. J 
The Advertiser would accept the post of Attendant to an Invalid, Travelling or 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ical 
“In all cases I have found Dr, de Jongh’s Oil possessing the same set of properties, 
among which the presence of cholaic compounds and of iodine in a state of organic com- 
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TH E LANCASHIRE RIFLE CONTEST. at HIGHTOWN, 
Liverpool. on the Southport Railway, COMMENCING on MONDAY, 


RD LIE Esq., 
LORD ANT. HO L 
0 
EARL of BLLESMERB. WELD BLUNDELG, Boge ince 
ARQUIS of HARTINGTON. Major BLUNDE ELL, Crosby Hall. 
Hon ALGERON EG :BRTON, M.P Gal, AND 
rv ROBERT T. GERARD, Bart. J. P. HEY Esq., Norris Green, West 


WILSON WILLIAM RROWX, Esq., Ri 
Richmond-hill. 
LEGH, Esq., MP. WILLIAM PRESTON, Esq., Rock House. 


CLARKE KENNEDY, C.B. Hon. Szc.—R. G. BUSHBY, Esq. 


PRIZES. 


I. 
The HIGHTOWN STAKES, value £50. Second Prize, £20. Third Prize, £10, 
peted for by the Regiments of the Kine Aaa in the County. The Militia 


he com 
Volunteers of Lancashire .—Two fro! Fi 
ces 50), an yards. Lon eld, Government pattern. 
Bote at éach range. Entrance, Five Shillings. 
It 
A PURSE of £25, presented by Lieut.-Col. WILLIAM BROWN. 
Seared Tries , £15; Third Prize, £10.—Added by the Committee. 
pabine. the LIVERPOOL ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS, to be Tomeshes for with the Regulation 


tances, 200 and 300yards. Five Shots at each range. Entrance, Five Shillings. 
A SILVER CUP, value 50 Guineas, presented by WILLIAM PRESTON, Esq. 
d Prize, value Twelve Guineas, prese by Messrs. WEBB and Hunt. 


Secon mted 
Fy be competed for by the RIFLE VOLUNTEERS OF LIVERPOOL. 
300 and 500 yards. Five Shots at each range. Entrauce, Five Shillings. 


A CHALLEN( GE CUP, value 50 enenens presented by the EARLE of ELLESMERE. 

To be d for by D from the Volunteer Battalions of the County. Two 
mm onch Company. To become the Property of the Winning Battalion when twice gained 
stances, 300, 500, and 000 yards. a Entrance, Five Shillings. 


A PURSE * £50, presented by J. PEMBERTON HEYWOOD, Esq. 


the best Company the sewn of Pirin 
eutive years. 


vr. 
A PURSE of £50, presented by J. PEMBERTON HEYWOOD, Esq. 
for all comery, witl with one Be Rifle and any Position. 
Loading Rifle, value 20 presented by WESTLEY 
tances, 80, 000, and 1000 yards. Five Shots at each range. Entrance, Five Shillings. 
vit. 
A PURSE of £50, presented by the Mayor of Liverpool, T. D. ANDERSON, Esq. 
In Pive Prizes of £10 each, to be competed for by Volunteers of the Town of Liverpool, 
earning weekly 
Distance, 200 Ten Shots. Entrance, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
VIII. 


100 Guineas, presented by 


nd i: and Third Prize, £10, added by the Committee. 
he competed fur of the County, 
300, 600, and 800 yards. Five —o Entrance, Five Shillings. 


A CUP or LORD LIEUTENANT of the 
N Association, presented by 


A Prize of 1 GUINEAS, yom the te MEMBERS of the Jiyeavect STOCK 
EXCHANGE, Pateer oney, at the option of the Donors. 
oy Prize, £20; and Third Prize, £10, added by the Committee. 
Tae y for by effective Volunteers of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


tances, 3u0, and Sou yards, Entrance, Ten Shillings. 


PURSE of 80 Guineas, presented hv the MEMBERS of the LIVERPOOL CORN 


rst Prize, Fifty Guineas ; Second Prize, Sventy Guineas ; Third Prize, Ten Guineas. 


to all a, with any Rifle, position, 
, 300 and 600 yards. Five shots at yateach range. Entrance, Ten Shillings each. 


A PURSE, value £50, presented by the 1c COTTON BROKERS of LIVERPOOL. 
Second Brine Whitworth Rifle, value Twenty-five Guineas, presented by 
ITWORT 


000 aud 1100 Ten ‘at each range. Entrance, Ten Shillings. 


xIt. 
A CUP, value 12 Guineas, presented by Messrs. BENSON and MALLETT. 
1¢ proceeds of the gaia of the OM Official Card at Kpowsley ; to be competed for by 
Dos So inteer whose Corps was present at the Knowsley 
"Bist ance, 200 and 300 yards. Five Shots at each range. Entrance, Five Shillings. 
xr. 
A SILVER COUP, value 530 Guineas, presented by WILLIAM PRESTON, Esq. 
be competed for by the Volunteer Artillery of Laacashire, with CANNON of any 


is Prize, £%; and Third Prize, Gorahint by Lieutenant-Colonel WILLIAM Brown. 


HTING TARGET will be 's before to aid in sighting 


nt efter which no centres will be scored. 
ALL COMERS may use any de ion of Rifle not weighing more than 10lbs. No hair 
trigvers or wagering sights 


ALL Comers’ Prizes may be contested for with any ammunition, and competitors must 
bring their o 

VOLUNTEERS} must vr in uniform, and VOLUNTEER Prizes will contended for 
with the long or short Enfield only, ¢ Government patterns, as issued to Volunteers, and 
their ammunition must be made up in cart) 

SHOOTING to commence each morning at ten 0 “clock punctually. 

AbDJUTANTS or paid instructors not compete for Volunteer Prizes. 

The Rvves of the “ onal Rifle Association” adopted, where not otherwise specified. 

will close on Saturday, 20th October, 1860, at Four o’cloek, after which none 

reeeives 
ALL ENTRIES to be made in write Oise the Brewery Secretary, R. G. BusHBY, Esq., 11, 
Rumford-place, to whom all Pos' payable, accompanied by a 
ta the with the ond address of the sender, otherwise no attention 
e 


will id to the application. 
phew October 3rd, 1360. R. G. BUSHBY, Hon. See. 


‘M4PPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 


77 aud 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON, 
The largest Stock in Londun of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 
MAPPIN AND CO.’3 ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 
MAPPIN AND CO.’S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Hrrs as at Hythe = to 900 


Medium. | Superior. 
Table Knives, Ivory handles .. £100 | £115 0 
0150 | 15 0 
1 pair Registered Meat Carver 333) 012 0 
for a 036| 046 
Complete Service [4200 £806 20 | 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. 
ives are guaranteed the best sold in London, at the prices c They 
by A best steel, and the handles are so secured that they cannot become 
in hot water. It isin consequence of Messrs. Mapriy and Co. being manufacturers, 
they are enabled to offer their Table Knives at such unprecedented low prices, 


ND CO.’S RAZORS, PENKNIVES. SPORTSMEN’S KNIVES 
MAPPIN will be found on trial to be unequalled. 4 
MAPPIN and OxPFoRD- OPPosITE THE PANTHEON. 
Boras CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
with house ofa similar 
MAPPIN and CO, have no connexion any other 


{ B AY N K.— Offices: 10. Caxnon- “STREET, CITY; 
New COVENTRY-STREET, HAYMARKE 
with parties respectably and interest allowed 
upon e ances. 
mounts of £5 ont upwards received on Deposit, and interest allowed thereon, at the 
undermentioned rat 
£3 per ‘if repayable on demand. 
£4 per oo if deposited caldest to thirty days’ notice of withdrawal. 
Money also received on Deposit for fixed periods, at rates to be agreed — 


J. J. MECHI, Chai 
J. W. TERRY,  itanager. 


ALLIAN CE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND 
E ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
London, E.C. 


The BALPVRARLY DIVIDENDS on the Shares of the Com 
on WED AY, the loth instant, Se following 
Betw ween of Sploven and Three o’cloc 


Dated the 4th day of October, 1860. 


*.* The RECEIPTS for the RENEWAL FREMIV IS due at MICHAELMAS are ready 
for’ delivery in Town and throughout the Country 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FINAL NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
All Policies effected before 5th November next will participate in the Division of Profits 
be made as at that date, and secure a Year’s Adaitionai Bonus over iater entrauts at 
subsequent Divisions. 
The Standard was established in 1825. 
mR Settee of of Evette took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
ie 
The Profita to be divided in 1 te wil} be thoes which hare accumalated since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED FUND £1,684,598 2 10 
ABNUVAL REVENUB... ces "289, 231 13 6 
The New Assurances effected during the last ten years alone amount to upwards of 
Fivk MILLIONS STERLING, WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the London Office dnily at Half-past One. 


F. 4 ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 


LONDON oo .. 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH - RGE (Heaut Office). 
DUBLIN UPPER SACKVILLE STREE?. 


UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Curer Orrick—LIVERPOOL. 
Orricr—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LONDON DIRECTORS. 
Chetnen- Boney | Bruce, Esq. (Rainey, Bruce, and Co.), Director of Colonial Bank, 
Min jan 
Baward Alderson, Esq. (Kelson, Tritton, and Co.), 36, Old Broad-street. 
enry Fowler, Esq. (H. ees Fowle ler), St. Saviour’s Doek, Southwark, 
‘homas William Kough, Esq. (Jones Brothers), Upper Thames-street. 
Samuel Stacey, Esq. (Corbyn, Stacey, Messer, Holborn. 
BANKERS— Messrs, Barclay, Bevan 
MEDICAL REFEREE—J. Edward M.D. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs. J. and J. W. Sew: 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
the total amount of premiums paid, and whatever bonus may have been added. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
to the nature of the risk, and will be found as 


The rates of p vary 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, Ma: 
H. P. TAVLLN, London Secre 


[MPERIAL INS URANCE COMPANY, 
STREET, LONDON.—INSTIZU 
DIRECTORS, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Chatrman. 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Bsq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Thomas George Barclay, Esq. George Field, Esq. 

James C. C. Bell, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
Charlies Cave, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
Edward Henry Chapman, Esq. James Gurdon 
George William Cottam, Wiiham Robin 


n, Esq. 
George Henry Cutier, —y Martin Tucker Smith, Esti. MP. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

SECURITY.—The assured are pastored Som the liabilities attaching to mutual assur- 
ance by afund of a million and half ng, of which nearly a million is actually sly 
vested, one-third in Government securities. ana the remainder in first-clasa debentures 
and mortgages in Great Britain. 

PROF I'TS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits are assigned to policies every fifth 
year. The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premium. 

PURCHASE OF POLICIES.—A liberal oe | is made on the surrender of a policy, 


either by a cash payment or the issue of a policy free of premium. 
‘zi .—The Company has disb din payment of claims and additions upwards of 


is for insurances may be made at the chief office, as nore; at the branch office, 
Pe -mail, Loudon ; OF 10 any of the agente thr hroughout the kingdom. i” 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
*,° Service allowed in Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom. 


CONTINENTAL WINE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


%, GREAT ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
Wines bought of the growers and sold at wholesale ti 


Sherry, 19s., 20s., 243., 368., 488. 
port, Ws., 248., GOs, Per Dozen, for cash, bottles included, 
free delivered i: n London, 


aud Six 
Dozen free to Station in Eng- 
Cham payue, 32s., 428., 508., 60s, land or W vee ty any 
French Brandy as imported, 558. 
The COMPANY'S OWN PORT and SHERRY, %s., highly recommended. 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 


Baron Li£BIG and ali the Faculty, may now be had in the finest condition of 
Messrs. Bansise aaa PARKER, and CO., who have REDUCED the PRICE of this 


esteemed be 
oe = 6d. per dozen imperial Pints. 
2s. Od, Imperial Half-pints, 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER, and ¢ Co., 54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


BUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET wes, th the 1Gonstant 
advice of our late lamented Statesman, 
COMPANY are still supplying Tea as usual at 28. x 4 Sea 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s, 


(THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 

obtained’of PHILLIPS and CU., Tea Berchaae, 8, King William-street, City, London. 

Good strong useful Congou Tea, ‘Ds. 2s. 8d. Od., 38., and 3s. 4d. 
Tea and Coflee, to the value of ws cont 


, 38. 10d., and 4s. carriage to 
railway station or market town in England. A Price Current fr free b by boat on Spplication 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOU R. 
“THIS 1s SUPERIO? TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The Lancet states, 
(CROSSE and BLAC’. WELL, Purveyors in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, invite atieution to their PICKLE, SA UCES, TART FRUITs, and 
Table Deiicacies, the whole of which are prepared With the most ay tag od attention to 
wholesumeness and port ty Cc. have for many years eujoyed the high houuuwr of 
supplying Her Majes' ble with their Manufactures” A of the Must highly 
mended are— Pickles and Tart Fruitsof every veser' give. Ba le Sa ce 
of Shrim Soho Sauce, Essence of Orange Marmaiade, and Bloater 
Pastes trasboury and other Potted kinds for tabie 


and Pai ‘al Osbo: Aromatie Mustard, Gar Utimen, Grocers, &&., 
nes ri 
wh and BLACKWELL, 21, Soho-square, 
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THE 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, 


CONNECTING 


NEW YORK AND ST. LOUIS, 


BY THE JUNCTION OF THE NEW YORK AND ERIE, AND THE OHIO 
AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAYS 


A CONTINUOUS SIX FEET GAUGE, 
TWELVE HUNDRED MILES WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARRIAGES. ° 


ISSUE OF ONE MILLION DOLLARS FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, BEARING 
SEVEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Payable Half-yearly, on 1st January and 1st July, at the Banx or Lonpon, Threadneedle-street, London, and at the Banking-house of 
Messrs. Duncan, Suermay, and Co., New York. 


The four Coupons first maturing will bear the guarantee of the BANK OF LONDON, duly endorsed, thus guarding the Investment 
against any possibility of Jefault during the construction of the Lines in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM REYNOLDS, Esq., Meadville, Pa., President. AUGUSTUS F. ALLEN, Esq., New York. 
How. GAYLORD CHURCH, Meadville, Pa. ROBERT THALLON, Esgq., New York. 
NATHANIEL MARSH, Esq., New York, Director and Receiver New York W. 8. STREATOR, Esg., Dayton, Ohio. 
and Erie Railway. A. J. PRUDON, Esq., Jamestown, New York. 
WILLIAM EVANS, Esq., London, Director New York and Erie Railway. D. C. DOANE, Esg., Jamestown, New York. 
MARVIN KENT, Esgq., Ravenna, Ohio. Hoy. JOHN DICK, M.C., Meadville, Pa. 


EDW. J. LOWBER, Esq., New York. 
TRUSTEE IN NEW YORE. 
SAMUEL MARSH, Esq. 


BANKERS. BROKERS. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, London. Messrs. HESELTINE and POWELL, London. 
THE BANK OF LONDON, London. | Messrs. HOPE, DODGSON, and CO., London. 
Messrs. I. BARNED and OO., Liverpool. Mr. E. F. SAITERTHWAITE, London. 
M. L. DE CUADRA, Paris. M. PHILIPP NICHOLAS SCHMIDT, Frankfort. 

CONTRACTORS. 
Ex. Szxyer DON JOSE DE SALAMANCA. | WORTHY S. STREATOR, Esq. 
ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF. 


THOMAS W. KENNARD, Esq., C.E., 36, Great George-street, Westminster. 
Temporary Orricrs—ll1, 8ST. HELEN’S PLACE, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON. 


THE ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY—378 miles in length—is the middle link of a Grand National Line of 6 feet gauge, 1200 
miles in length, from New York, through the great States of New Yorx, Penns¥Lvanta, Ouro, Ixptaya and Ixxrvors to St. Louis, of which about 800 
miles have been many years in operation. It possesses extraordinary facilities for construction, having no tunnels, no deep cuttings, few bridges, and no 
ferries; avoiding the Alleghany Mountains on the South, and occupying the natural channel of trade between them and the Lakes onthe North. It 


. traverses some of the most fertile portions of New York, Pennsylvania, and the “Garden of Ohio.” It passes through the large shire towns or centres of 


fourteen counties in the State of Ohio, with more than one million of inhabitants, and a taxable property of 260 millions of dollars, and accommodates seventeen 
cities and towns in New York and Pennsylvania, heretofore without Reilway facilities. 

The differing laws of the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, through which the line runs, render separate organisations necessary, though 
practically the whole is one line. The present issue is confined to the Bonds of “ New York,” that section [length, 48 miles ; capital, 750,000 dollars} being 
now finished ; a considerable portion of the works in “ Pennsylvania” is also finished, and the “Ohio” section is in a very forward state, and can be 
completed in 1861. As each of these sections is opened, the Bonds will be issued to the public, all the funds being provided in the meantime by calls on 
Stock, and advances by the contractors. 

The Atlantic and Great Western connects with the New York and Erie (of which it is a continuation) at “Salamanca,” about 400 miles from New York ; 
and the New York and Erie Railway Company deem “the connexion to be of such importance, from the large and valuable traflic which it will concentrate 

and throw on their road, that they have covenanted to pay to the Atlantic and Great Western a bonus of 10 per cent. on the gross receipts, from freight and 
passengers, during five years from completion, and 6 per cent. for another term of five years thereafter.” This Bonus is especially appropriated to securing 
the interest on Bonds. 

The association of M. DE SALAMANCA with the ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, is a voucher that the merits of the enterprise 
are not overstated, and an assurance that the whole Line will be rapidly completed and its resources developed. 

The Bonds are secured by a first registered mortgage, constituting a lien on the income and all corporate rights, privileges, lands, franchises, plant and 
property of the Railway, and give the holder the right to conversion into shares at par until lst January, 1864, 

The Bonds of the present issue are of 1000 dollars each, redeemable at par in twenty years, are transferable without stamp or endorsement, with 
Interest coupons attached, and will be paid on the 1st of January and the Ist of July in each year, at the BANK of LONDON, Threadneedle-street, Lond sn, 
and at the Banking House of Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, and CO., New York. 

The Bonds will be issued at £180 sterling per Bond of 1000 dollars—to include the coupon (value £7) due 1st January, 1861—and will be delivered on 
Ist November, or earlier, at option of the purchaser. Each Bond will bear £14 per annum interest, estimating the dollar at 4s. 

The road represented by these Bonds is finished, its cost is known and liquidated, and its interest and dividends will be paid from its actual earnings. 

The contract cost of the ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY is 37,000 dollars per mile, say £7400 sterling. Hence, an average receipt 
per annum equivalent to that of the four great lines now running east and west, will give an annual return upon the whole cost, Capital and Bonds, of 17°35 
per cent., allowing 50 per cent. for working expenses. 

A notarial copy of the mortgage of the New York section, duly attested, may be seen at the Offices of the Company, the original being duly recorded in 
New York, by the Trustee. 


Applications for Bonds must be made to the BROKERS; Copies of Prospectus, with Map and Reports of the 
ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF, can be had from the Brokers, or at the Offices of the Company, Be, 11, 8 arian 
Bishopsgate-street, London. 
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KF AND C. OSLER, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
a Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 
Wail Lights and Mantel- piece Lustres, do. ia 
Table Glass and Giass Dessert Services comeiate 
Ornamental Giass, English and Foreign, su table for Presents. 
MEssS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


STERLING SILVER.- — WILLIAM 8. BURTON has added 

extensive stoc ral FURNISHING IRONMONGERY and HOUSE- 
PURNI: TsHING REQUISITES. of STERLING SILVER SERVICES for the 
<ie or for Presentation. His prices will be fouad considerably below those usually 


KING’s PATTERN. 
02. 


FIDDLE PATTERN. 
0%. 


12 Table Spoons wat7 4 11 0 0 | 12TadleS 600 
12 Table Forks »74 500 
12 Dessert aan esse: 900 
12 Dessert »,74 768 | 812 6 
Spoons -10,74 313 4; 426 
1 Soup Ladie .. Sats 426 
4 Sance Ladies -W, 710 818 4 480 
1 Fish Slice. ns, gilt ris. 119 0 
4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 100 Mustard ditto ow 0 
1 Mustard Spoon _,, 07 1FishS 300 
ea Spoons 318 4/ 12Tea Spoons 512 0 
1 Pair Sugar Tongues | 013 6) 1 Pair Sugar T 150 
1 Moist Sugar Speen 6 1 Moist Sugar 0 
1 Sugar Sifter 015 0| 1 Sugar Sifter. 130 
1 Butter Knife : 612 6| 1 Butter Knife 110 
£57 15 10 £7510 6 
COTTAGE PATTERN TEA AND COFFXE KinG's PATTERN, 
Senvicr. | 
| £ s.d. 
Tea Pot . | Tea Pot 1216 
Sugar Basin. 714 0) Sugar Basi 796 
Muk Ewer . re eS 7 ©, Cream Ewe 406 
Cofiee Pot. we Cotlee Pot . B13 0 
£5 10 £37 3 6 


JENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
Liaw 8, BURTON'S 1W-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHtMNBY PIECES, FiRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON MONGERY 
as cunnot be saooaenee elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
exquisiteness o workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts and two sets of 
bars, £3 lus. to £35 103.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; stcel fenders, 
pe l5s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s, to £18; chimney pieces, 
from £1 8s. to’ £30; tire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £443. The BURTON and all cther 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hes ding 


al 
BEDST EADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON has six LARGE SiLOW-ROOMS devoted exciusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the pubiic, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate With those that have tended to make his Establishment the most dist tin 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of BLoomssury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more sim: windows—e.g.,Grisaille, etric, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration, Prices and Information forward: 


Ernie ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


and Mural Painting— Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c.— Gothic Ry 
s. Designs and Estimates farnished, or au Illustrated Priced Catalogue upon 
on, 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


SHIRTS. .—UNEQUALLED for QUALITY and accuracy of 
Sizes or measures registered for fature Orders; and FAMILY HOSIERY in 
STOCKINGS, SOCKS, VESTS and DRAWERS of the best descriptions _ newest styles 
in every material for the season. 
POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


pt NOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO.— 
NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, and every description, warrauted, 
Lists of Prices and Terms fur Hire, post free.—20i, Kegent-strect. 


H ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO.— 
Description and List of Prices, post free. Also, SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS 
in great variety.—201, Regent-stieet. 


‘W HEATSTON E’S HARMONIUMS (English), in solid oak 
cases, manufactured by them expressiy for Churches, Chapels, Schoo!s Rate have 
the full compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workmauship and 3 
aud do not require tuning. 


New Patent, five octaves, from ce, deutte petals 
With one stop, oak cas 
With one stop, 14 set of vibrators... nn 
With three s Ops, effective forte stops” 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto . 
With cight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto 
(The best and most effective instruments 
Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive Assortment of French Harmoniums, aud all the 
it improvements. 
WHEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 


DALBE RT'S NAPLES QUADRILLE.— The celebrated Set, 


on Popular Italian Airs. Illuscrated with View of Napies, and Dedicated tu 
Garibaldi. Price 3s. 


CHAPPELL and Co., 59, New Bond-street. 


DPALBERTS: GARIBALDI GALOP, as played by the 


Prince Gatitzin’s Orchestra at the Juilien Festival. Splendidiy Ulustrated with a 
Portrait of this great chief by BRANDARD. Price $s. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


this country. 
Bedsteads, .. 12s, 64. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from $s, Od. to £6 03, each. 
saps (Moderateur) from 63. 0s. to £7 7s. each, 
All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


AY ILLIAM BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 
thON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by it. It contains 
upwards of Vive Hundred [llustrations of his illimited Stock of Steriins | iiver and Electro 
Piate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves. 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea arey’ 84, Uras, and 


from 


TALBERT 8 KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZ, as 
layed by the Prince Galitzin’s Orchestra at the Jullien Festival. Founded on the 
favourite song of ‘ Kathicen Mavuurneea.” “The Waltz of the Season.” Beautifully 
illustrated, 4s. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 
@ 
(SHARPE tLL’'S FASHIONABLE DANCE-BOOK for the 
PIANOFORTE, containing Fifty Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, Schottisches 
Varsovianas, &c, Composed by CHARLES D’ALBERT, Strauss, Launer, Labitzky, &c. Edited 
by Franz Nava. Net price 3s. 62. 
At CHAPPELL’S, 50, New Bond-street. 


Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Lron and Bra: 
Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and }’lans of the Twenty 
large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 8, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry’s-place ; andl, Newman- mews, London: 


STOVE GRATES, KITCHENERS, KITCHEN RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-VPIECES, FENDERS, and FIRE-[RONS.—An unexampled assortment of 
well-constructed Stove Grates in fine cast, Berlin black, steel and ery and of Fenders, 
Fire- -Irons, and Chimney-Vieces, at the lowest possible prices, at EDWARDS, 
extensive SHOW-ROOMS, 49, Great Mariborough-street, t, W. 
opposite the Conservatory Entrance Pantheon Bazear. The heautifal Poreelai 
Tle Grates in great variety, from 2 to  pnene each. Edwards’ Smoke-Consumin 
Lange and the most Improxed Kitcheners ofall sizes, "Warm Baths erected. Lilustrat 
Pr ospectuses forwarded, For 25 years in Poland- adjoining. 


COALS. ~BEST COALS ON LY.—COCKERELL and Co.’s 
price is now 26s. on cash, for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied X 

them her Majesty. Purtieet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfi friars, E.C.; 

Faton Wharf, Pimlico. S.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, 


K EATING'S COD LIVER OIL, just imported.—The Pale 


from Newfoundland, and the Light Brown from Norway. The supplies of the pre- 
sent season have never been surpassed, the Fish being unusually fine and the Oil nearly 
tasteless. Professors TAYLOR and THOMPSON, of Guy's and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, have 
analyzed and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil the best and most desirable for 
Invaiids of very delicate constitution. The Light Brown being more economical in price is 
prought within the reach of all classes. Nohigher price need be paid than the following :— 
Light Brown, Is. 8d. per Pint, or 3s. per Quart; Pale, 1s. 64. Half Pint, 2s. 64. Pints, 4s. 6d, 
Quarts, or, in 5-Pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure.—79, St. Paul’s Churehy ora’ 


N# ERVO- ARTERIAL ESSENCE, prepared only by Dr. 
BATCHELOUR, M.RB.C.S.E. 1835, and M. It the 
vitality” br “the whole sy stem without reaction, re speedily removes nervous complaints. 
In Bottles, at 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., lls., # and 33s., at Goodyer’s, $1, Regent-street; Butler 
and Crispe’s, No. 4, Cheapside; Sutton and co Bow Churchyard; Barclay and Sons, 
Farringdon-street ; ‘2, Finsbury-place South, City; and all Chemists, 


DELICACY OF. LUNG S8.— 


Sufferers from any affections in t of Respiration are warned of the fact, 
unquestionably true, that without bn ond ork RESPIRATORS rightly employed, it is not 
yesible that Sustics can be done to their cases; and that the only KESFIRATOUS 
being those for which this name was introduced by the original Inventor, Mr. JEFFR 
.§ is in the last degree imprudent to place any reliance on spurious articles couuningd 
name. 
Wholesale Agency for ak JEFFREY’S RESPIRATOR,” W. TWEEDIE, 
Strand, London, W.C, 
A List of Prices and Names es Pomme and all other information, sent post-free on 
receipt of a Stamped En velope. Sites 


N O MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER MEDICINE.— 
DU BARRY’S Delicious yo REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD restores 

erfect digestion, strong perves, sound lungs, soneay liver, refreshing sleep, and ,func- 
Fon al reguiarity and energy to the most disordered or without 

purging, or expense, removing specdily and ‘effectually indigestion (yspepsia), he ata 
constipation, hwmorrhoids, liver complaint, flatulency, diarrhoea, dysentery, nervous- 
ness, piliousness, scarlatina and other fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, influenza. 
whooping cough, diphtheria, measles, chicken and small pocks, noises in the head and 
ears, rheumatism, gout, ng oe eruptions hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleepless- 
ness, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headache, ge! dropsy, despondency, cramps 
spasms, nausea and sickness, sinking, — cough, ma, bronchitis, cousumption, 
scrofula, tightness of the chest, pains at the pit of the ys between the shoulders, 
&c., atrophy, or wasting away of the body in old and young. 

Avoid Pills and Medicines, they invariably aggravate and perpetuate diseases; their 
annoyance, disappointment, and expense - be saved, and all Doctor’s and Apothecary’ 's 
Bills avoided, by using Du Barry’s Food, which, at a few pence per day, saves fifty times 
its cost in physic, oil, ands all other rem motion 

Certificate 38,418. We find it the safest Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.8.; Dr. 
Harvey; Dr. Wurzer; Dr, Shorland; Dr. Campbe' 


We few out 000 cures :— 


near lire fils, a cure of ten years’ dys) ae and ull the t—. of nervous 
and ——Cure No. 36,212. 

Allan. of epileptic fits. — Cure’ No. 39,618. Dr. Wurtzer, of consumption. — Cu 

o. #,270. Mr, James Roberts, timber merchant, of Frimicy, of goers: diseased 
[ines spitting of blood, liver derangement, partial deafnexss.——C 6, 
Samu ton, Leicester, of two years’ diarrhoea.—Cure No. 190." Mr. W, Reeves, 18! 
Fieet- London, of -five constipation, indigestion, "and 

t 


bilit Sure No, 4208, years’ a, nervi debit with er § 
and nausea, Rev. John W. Flavell Rectory. Norfolk. Care 
No. years’ cough, indigestion, aud debiiit Porter, Athol- 
street, Perth. 

Du Barry Co., 71, Bone London; and Co., 
182, Piccadilly; ABBLS, 60 Uxford-street 


and Co., Petty aud 


4 451, Strand ; 49 and 
‘King Williain-street, city, 


(CCHAPPELL'S STANDARD DANCE-BOOK for the 


PIANOFORTE, containing One Hundred Country Dauces, Hornvipes, Reels Jigs, 
Strathspeys, Highiand Flings, Cotillons, Spauish Dauces, &c. Newly-arsauged by 


Nava. Net price, 3s. 6 
At CITAPPELL’S, 50, New Bond-street. 


TPREKELL'S SPARKLING DEWDROPS.— Morceau de 
Salon for Vianoforte. Price 4s. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 30, New Bond-street. 


TREKELL'S LANGE GARDIEN.—Pensée Poétique pour 
CUAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


BED] LEY RICHARDS’ COMPLETE TUTOR for the 

PIANOFORTE.—The Best, the Newest, and Cheapest of all Instruction Books— 

containing Elementary Instructions, Scales, Exercises, aud a great variety of the most 

Popular Themes as Progressive Lessons. Sixty pages, full music size, price 4s., post-free, 

G@N.B.—A List of Ricwarps’ POPULAR PIucEs will be sent on application 
CHAPPELL end Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


(CHAPPELL S CHEAP WORKS FOR VARIOUS 
INSTRUMENTS. Price 1s, 6d. cach, post free. 

VIOLIN. 
Chappell’s One Hundred Dances (principally D’ Albert’ 
Vivlin aud Bass Part to 
appell’s One Hundred Dances (Second Series). 
nappell” One Hundred Operatic A 
rappeli’s One Hundred Popular Son 
nappeli’s Favourite Airs from “ Larline ” and “ Victorine.” 
appel!’s One Hundred Hornpipes, Reels, Jizs, &c. 
:appell’s Twenty Airs, with Easy Variations. 
Chappell’ 8 One Hundred Irish and Scotch Airs. 
Chappell’s One Handred Christy Minstrel Melodies. 
Chappel.’s Popular Lustruction Book. 

FLUTE. 
Chappell’s One Hundred Dances (principally D’ Albert's; 
Chappell’ One Hundred Ope 
Chappell’s One Hundred Popular co 
Chappelt’ s Favourite Airs from “ Luri ne” and “ Victorine.” 
Cc 


Chappell’ s One Hundred Irish and Scotch Airs, 
Chappell’s One Hundred Christy Minstre! Melodies. 
Chappell’s 's Popular Instruction Book, 


CORNET-A-PISTON. 


Chappell’s One Hundred Dances (principally D’Albert’s). 
Chayppell’s One Hundred Operatic Airs. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs from “Lurline” and “ Victorine.” 

Cc 


shappell’s One Hundred Irish and Scotch Airs. 
happell’s One Handred Christy Minstrel Mel 
Chappell’s Popular Instruction Book. 
ENGLISH CONCERTINA. 
Chappell’s One Hundred Dances (principally D’ Albert's). 
Chappell’ *s Oue Hundred Operatic 4 
Chappell’s Favourite Airs from “ Lurline” and “ Victorine.” 
Chappell’s One Hundred [rish and Scotch Airs. 
Chappeli’s One Hundred Christy Miustrel Melodies, 
Chappell’s Popular Instruction Book. 
GERMAN CONCERTINA. 
Gesveeh s One Hundred Operatic Melodies, Songs, Dances, &c. 
happell’s Popular Lustruction Book, 
GUITAR, 
Popular with Huiter in PwoBesks. 
Popular Songs, 
Chappeli’s Popular Instruction Book. 
HARMONIUM., 
Chappell’s Fifty Sacred Melodies. 
Chappell’s Fifty Secular Melodies, 
Chappell’s Popular instruction Book, 
Care should be taken to order CHAPERLL's CHEAP WORKS, as they alone contaia 
D’Albert’s and other Popular Copyright Wor! 
and Co., ‘New Bond-strect. 


LONDON. .—STANFORD’'S NEW LONDON GUIDE, 


containing fall information respecting Public Conveyances, Hotels, Dinin Itooms, 
Postal and other communications, Municipal and other divisions, Statistics, 
Works, History, ublic and Private Buildings, Law Courts, Club 
Houses, kets, Theatres and laces of Public Churches and 
Chapes s, Literary and Scientific Lustitu ions, Museums and Galie rt, 
with on the Thames, the Environs, &., with Two! Maps, prise price $s, is 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8,W. 
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New Oct. 6th. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST FOR OCTOBER. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. By 
Tomas, Eart or Dunponatp, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, Rear- 
Admiral of the Fleet, &e. &c. Vol. II. 8y0, 14s. (Just ready. 


VALENTINE DUVAL: ‘an Autobiography. Edited 
by the Author of “Mary Powell.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Immediately. 


BENTLEY’S FAMILY SERIES. Neatly printed. 
New Volumes. 
MADELEINE. By Jurra 2s. 6d. 
NOT OF THE WORLD. By the Rev. C. B. Tayizr. 2s. 6d. 


Also, now ready, 
THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. By Mrs. 2s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. CUMMING. 
REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; or, The Great 


Preparation. By the Rev. Dr. Cuumine. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Also, by the same Author, this day, Twelfth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE GREAT TRIBULATION; or, The Things 


Coming on the Earth. 


v. 

THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the Author 
of “ The Semi-Detached House.” Two Vols., 21s. 

“The ay that has been written in Miss Austen’s style of which Miss 

Austen need not have been ashamed.”—Saturdey Review. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SIMPLICITY AND 
FASCINATION.” 
GLADYS, THE REAPER. By the Author of 
“ Simplicity and Fascination.” Three Vols. Post 8vo. 
Weeden standing like Ruth amid the alien corn,” 


NEW VOLUME OF TIMBS’ ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY. 
ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 


WORTHIES. Szconp Srxres, Crown 8vo, with Four fine Portraits, 
6s., including— 


HOGARTH. SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. GAINSBOROUGH 
FUSELI. TURNER. 

Also, First Srertes, in Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s., including 
THE EARL OF CHATHAM. | EDMUND BURKE. 


By Joun Truss, F.S.A. 
“This anecdote biography will be of great service to the general reader, and will 
undoubtedly command a large circulation, a3 it certainly deserves to do.” "— Observer, 
“Mr. Timbs's plan is ingenious and his book valuable to a large class of 
—Manchester Examiner. 
NEW WORK ON ALGERIA. 

THE CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR. Being 

a Tour in Algeria. By Henny E. Pore. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“ An agreeable and genuine book.”— Examiner. 
“ A pleasant book of mn which will be of great service to those who pro- 
pose visiting Africa.”— Sun. 


1x. 
BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME.—QUITS. By the Author of “ The Initials” 3s. 6d. 


I. RITA: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY... 2s. 6d. 
IL. THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE 2s. 6d. 
III. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS ............ 3s. 6d.” 

IV. THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By the Author 
of “Mary Powell” 2s. 6d 
V. THE VILLAGE BELLES. By the same Author............ 2s. 6d. 


VI. EASTON and its INHABITANTS. By Hon. Lena Even 2s. 6d. 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
First Serres—Small 8vo, with Dlustrations............ 6s. 
Srconp Serres—Small 8vo, with Frontispiece......... 6s. 


“This is peculiarly a work of the season, one chief section of it having especial 
ne ~ A the sportsman, and another for the townspeople who migrate to the 
any collection.” Examiner. 


HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYA. By R. H. W. 
Duyuor. Post Svo, with Four Tinted Illustrations and a Map, 10s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Dunlop is a mighty hunter, and a true son of Nimrod, His narrative is 
very interesting.” —Press, 
xi. 


THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSALEM AND 
ROME AS REVEALED IN SCRIPTURE. By Dr. McAvstanp. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ The book of a reverent student of Scripture.” — Guard 
my More conclusive than any work we have met with on ‘his ‘difficult subject.”— 
‘essenger. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COOK’S (ELIZA) POEMS. Selected and edited by the 
Author, and elaborately Illustrated with Designs by Joan 
Watsox, Warr, &c. ... Feap. 4to, elegantly gilt, and gilt edges, 21s. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. [Edited by 
Grorce Orror, and Illustrated = 110 Designs and Portrait by Warsor, 
engraved by Feap, 4to, elegantly gilt, and gilt 


BARNARD’S LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN wisn 
COLOURS. New Revised Edition, with Woodcuts and lorge Coloured Illus- 
trations......One Vol. Super-Royal 8vo, cloth, elegantly gilt, ve gilt SS 21s. 


[Early in 


PEPPER'S (J. H.) MINES, MINERALS, and 
a Popular Description of Them, and their Uses. With 300 Practical I!lus- 
trations Post 8vo, cloth gilt. 

(Shortly. 

CHILD'S OWN PICTURE STORY BOOK. With 

300 Illustrations by Watson, &e., finely printed. 


Vol. Imperial 1 
The Same, with the Plates highly Colourcd, and gilt 


CHILD'S OWN ‘PICTURE BOOK OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. By the Rev. J.G. Woon. With 240 Illustrations by Wour, W EIR, 
Zwecxer, Cotrmay, &c., finely printed ............ One Vol. Feap. 4to, aa A 

ity. 


WHITE'S (REV. JAMES) NEW OF 
ENGLAND: with General Index, Analysis of Chapters, &e. 850 p 
Post 8vo, 7s.61. 


MASSEY’S (GERALD COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. New Edition, entirely sed, with Ilustrations. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 


NOTES OF A NATURALIST: with Reflections on 
Reason and Instinct. By the Rev. J.C. Arxinson a! Rg lf Including 100 
Iustrations by finely printed ............ One Vol. Post 8vo, 

LILLIESLEA ; OR, LOST AND FOUN D. A Tale for 


the Young. By Many Howirr. With Illustrations by A 
One Vol. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BEAR-HUNTERS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By Miss Author of “ Esperanza,” &c. Illustrated by Zwecrer. 
'  Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


BOYS’ OWN NATURAL HISTORY BOOK. Edited 
by the Rev. J.G, Woop. With 400 es | Harvey. 
Oue Vol. Feap, 8vo, elegantly gilt, 33. 6d. 


DIGBY HEATHCOTE ; or, the Early Days of an English 
Country Gentleman’s Son and Heir. With Iustrations by Harrison Were. 
Feap. 8vo, elegantly gilt, 5s. 


PLAY HOURS AND HALF HOLIDAYS. By the 
Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, Author of “ Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploits of Two 
Schoolboys.” With Illustrations by Coneman ......... Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


ODD PEOPLE : a Description of many Singular Races of 
Men. By Captain Maywz Reip. With Illustrations by Zwecxsr. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


SUNSHINE AND CLOUDS IN THE MORNING 


OF LIFE. By Miss Bowxay, With Lllustrations by Zwecxer. 
F ap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


BOY'S TREASURY (THE) OF SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES. Edited by the Rev. J. G. Woop, J. H. C. H. 
Taomas &c. = 500 Illustrations, finely inted. 

Vol. Feap. 8v0, cloth, elegantly gilt, 5s. [Shortly. 


BUSH WAN pimiin GS OF A NATURALIST IN 
AUSTRALIA. With Illustrations Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ANNIE MAITLAND ; or, the Lesson of Life. By F. C. 
Ryper, With Illustrations 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HESTER AND I; or, Beware of Worldliness. By Mrs. 
Manyenrs. With Illustrations Feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 


STORIES FOR WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS. 
By J. H. Burrow. With Illustrations 16mo, cloth, 1s. 


ROUTLEDGE’ ONE SHILLING QUARTO TOYS. 
Boards, with Coloured Plates, viz :— 
KING NUTCRACKER AND SLY RICHARD. 
LAZY-BONES; OR, FUNNY PICTURES AND RHYMES. 


SUMMER SONGS OF COUNTRY LIFE. By the 
Author of the “ Alphabet akesemmnegy” With Twenty Designs by the Author, 

beet 16mo, cloth gilt, and coloured. 

.. Fancy boarded 


GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES. A New Edition, 
with 240 Designs by Weawert. 
Square cows Svo, finely printed, cloth, elegantly gilt, 7s. 6d. 


FAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS. Newly 
by J. R. Puancue—inclading D’Autwoy, Prrravtr, 
‘Lwo Vols, Post 8vo, Illustrated by Gopwuiy, &c., cloth gilt, 12s, 


Ditto, ditto 


Loxpox: FARRINGDON STREET Nzw Yorx: WALKER STREET. 
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T HE. QU ARTERLY 1 REVIEW, No. CCXVL., 13, Great Ma 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
VI, Arrest of the Five Members by 


rit, VIT. Tron Sides and Wooten Walls. 
lV. Wille ‘and aa Willmaking. VILL Competitive Examinations. 
V. George Eliot’s Novels, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXIV., 


price 6s., for OCTOBER, contains :-— 
. Treland— Past and Prese 6. Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 
Atkinson’ Pravele— Ameer, India, China. | 7. Ezyptoloxy and the Two Exodes. 
3. Glaciers, 8. Christian Races under Tuikish Rulers. 


4 Heinrich von Kleis 9. y 
6. Burton’s Lake bests of Central Africa. | 10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: JAcKson and WALForRD and 
SINPEIN, MARSHALL, aud Co., Stationers’ hall-cow 


THE EDINBURGH. REVIEW, No. CCXXVIIL., 
will be published on SATURDAY 
CONTENTS: 
Il. RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES. 
If. MEMOIRS OF THE MASTER OF SINCLAIR. 
Ill, MAX MULLER’S ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE, 
IV. GROTIUS AND THE SOURCES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
Vv. THE CHURCHES OF THE HOLY LAND. 
VL. THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE. 
VII. SCOTTISH COUNTY HISTORIES. 
VIIL BRAIN DIFFICULTIES. 
1X. THE UNITED STATES UNDER MR. BUCHANAN. 
London: LonemaN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d.. No, XXXV. of 


THE: JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, published b by 
authority of the Association of Medical Officers of Asylums. Hon. Sec., Dr. ROBERTSON, 
CONTENTS: 
. The Address of the President, Dr. Doral, to the Annual Meeting of the Association. 
Hy The Transactions of the Annual Mee — 
3. Case of Homicidal Mania, hy Dr. 
‘ Ulster Kevivalism (concluded) , by the. Rev. W. M‘Tiwaine. 
On Medical Certificates of Insanity, by Dr. Bucknill. 
a On General Paralysis, by Dr. Toke. 
7. On the Size and Construction re Avylums, by Dr. Lalor. 
8. On Chancery Lunatics, by Dr. B 
Commissioners’ Report = ~~ ¥ 
10. Report of the Select Parliamentary Committee on Lunatics. 
London: LONGMAN, Green, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs, 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No, XXXVI, OCTO 


CONTENTS: 
11, The North-American Indians. 
orth-Ami 
lil. Robert Owen 


IV. The Organisation of Ita! 
The Antiquity of the Race. 
. Kussia—Present and Future. 
Our National Defences 
W. M. Thackeray as Novelist and ee om 
Conrom ture:—1, Theology and Philosophy. olities, Sociology, and 
§ —4. ‘istory and Biography.—5. Belles 
GEORGE MANWARING (Snecessor to Jonn CHAPMAN), 
William-street, Strand, 


published, price 6s., the 
Natrona REVIEW. 
} fe Franks and the 
IL. The Euglish of Homer. 
ll, Builders’ Combinations in London and Paris, 
V, Russian Literature: Michael Lermontoff. 
V. The Middie Ages in England. 
VI. The Natural History of Ceylon. 


Lowes 3 
Baron Ricasoli and Political Carcer. 
Nathanie! Hawthorn 
. Natnre and God. 
XL. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading-Societies. 
CHAPMAN and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 


w ready, price 6s. 
THE CHRISTIAN. REMEMBRANCER, No. CX., 


for OCTOB 
CONTENTS: 
1. Oxford British Association: Discussions | ei Kalendars of the Ghareh. 
volased d to Spiritual Questions. Theory of the Mosaic 


its Constitutional and Educa- | {New Books, &. 
al Chang 
‘4 ‘aad Reviews. | 
London: J. and C. MozLEy, 6, Paternoster-row. 


No. XXII. 


[THE ART.- JOURNAL for rice 2s, 6d.) 

Henrietta af Orieune” by Miguard, Windsor The 

te Character. No. 51.—William Dyos, R.A. By J. 


By B.J. Lossing. Illustrated. 


itio 
The Companion Guide (by y Railway) in South Wales. Part X. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. 
Cc. Illustrated, Wright, 2. 4 

va ustrated. 
VIRTUE and Co., B, 


CONSERVATIVE | JOURNALISM — Syrian Disturbances 
Drain QUARTERLY REVIEW" for OCTOBER or 


London: ROBERT HARDWICK, 192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
HE. jor OF OCTOBER will be the LAST DAY for 
VING AUVERTISEME NTS for insertion in RLEY’S ILLUSTRATED 
ranwies iG NACK for 1861. The first edition of 100,000 mc. »pies will be ready on the 
1th inst. Sucha ad for Advertisers as this is rareity to be met with. For further 
appl THORLEY, 77, Newgate-atreet; or at his Steam Mills, 
an- road, 


(THE LIBER ALBUS, OR WHITE BOOK OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON, is now ready, price, to Subscribers, 12s. 64. cloth; 15s. half- 
morocco ; or 2is, vellum un or antique moroceo. The ipt is 

RICHARD ) GRIFFIN AND D 00. 


10, Stationers’-ha)l-court, Oct. Ist, 1860. 


[DEALISM CONSIDERED, b: by the Rev. Wittiam GRESLEY, 


of All Saints’, Boyne-hill, bendary of chiefly with 
a Volume of “ Essays and Revie on lately published. Price is. 
J. Masrers, Alderszate-street and New Bond-street. 


Just ready, in 8vo, cloth, with Portrait after Elstrack, and other Engravings, price 5s. 


» 
phe MODEL MERCHANT OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
exemplifed in the Story of WHITTINGTON AND HIS or being an Attempt to 
Rescue that interesting Story from the Region of » place it in its Proper 
Position in the Legitimate History of tais Country. By the Rev. AF Lysons, M.A. 


Also lately publiehes, by the same Author, in 8vo, price 1s, 64., with Sheet Map, 
of Ruman Encampmen 


Engravings, 
THE ROMANS GLOUCESTERSHIRE, and , the 
dence i ty considered in 


of 
Point of 
London : x MILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 33, Paternoster-row. 
Gloucester: A. A. LEA, 2, Wi 
Forwarded free by the Gloucester Publisher. in Postage Stamps, 


"TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 
and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS on the CONFINES of INDIA and CHINA, 
with Adventures among the Mountain Ki and the Mapya yargs, Tou, 
Tonzemtz, Goldi, and Gélyaks. By T. W. ATKINSON, 
“Oriental and Western Siberia.” Dedicated by permission to Her inden With Eigh 
three Illustrations and Map, by Arrowsmith, £2 2a. elegantly boun 
“A noble work, The entire volume is admirable for its spirit, and the mass of fresh 
materials by which this really new world is made accessible to us.”—Atheneum. 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER: TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
Tok and PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By A CONTEMPORARY. 

ols., 21s. 

“We commend these agreeable volames to the reader, assuring him that he will find 
ample entertrinment for a leisure hour in contemplating’ these verted and lifelike 

phs. Prominent amony the anthor’s sketches are Lord Melbourne, the Duk ~X, i) 

ington, Edward Lrging . Thomas Moore, Edmund Kean, Mr. Spu peo Lady 
and Mrs, She! Sheiley. great Duke she gives a very interesting description. 


A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC, from the B of a Naval 
ustrations, 21s. 


Otficer. Edited by Captain Fenton AYLMER. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By 3 J. c. JeaFFreson, Esq. 


Two Vols., with Plates, 21s. (Just read, 


A RESIDENCE AT THE ‘covar OF MEER ALI 
MOORAD, with WILD SPORTS in the VALLEY of the INDUS. By Capt. LawGuzgy, 
late Madras Cavalry. Two Vols. 8vo, with Lilustrations, 

“A valuable work, containing much useful information.”—Literary Gazette. 


THE OLD JUDGE. By Sam Stick. 5s. bound. Forming 
Vol. XIL. of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


The following Volumes are also published in this Series, 5s. each, 

1. SaM SLICK’S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE—2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLFMAN—3. THE 
CRESCENT AND THE CRONS—4. NATHALI®P, by JULIA KAVANAGH—5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 
anovt Womex—6. ADAM GRAEME, OF MOSSGRAY—7, SAM SLICK’S WISE 
DINAL WISEMAN’S Popes—9. A LIFE FoR A LIFE—10. HUNT'S OLD Court S 4 
—!l. MARGARET AND Hur BRIDESMAIDS. The next Volume wiil comprise Da: 

ELIOT WARBURTON, 

“The publications included in this library have all heen of good quality, many give in- 
formation, while they entertain, The manner in which the cheap editions bis ed the 
series is prodnced deserves especial mention. paper, a and print are unexcepti: 
there is a steel engraving in each volume, and the ontsides of them will satisfy the pur- 
chaser who likes to see a regiment of buoks in handsome uniform.”—Ezaminer. 


THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. B By. the Author 


of “ MARGARET AND HER BaipgsMarps.” Three Vols. 


MONEY. By Corin Kewnagunom, Esq. Vols. 
RECTORY. By Gaattin. Three Vols. 


This tale is very natural and agreeable, h a healt! Gree. ee 
of human nature, It “eserves to attract Weal of attent! ”"—Chronicle, 


THE ROAD TO HONOUR. Three Vols. 


“A very int ing and el ly written story.”—Sun. 


Next week, Feap. 8vo, 
ON’ PUBLIC SCHOOL E DUCATION, with especial 
reference to Eton. By the Right Hon. Sir Jom T. Co zB, D.C.L. 
Joun Murray, 


This day is published, 8vo, price 1s. 
THE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION. Reprinted, with 
Additions, from the Westminster Review, July, 1860, 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JoHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand, 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 1s, cloth, 


THE GRADUATED SERIES OF READING-LESSON 
Classes of English Schools: Book the First, being the Fourth in 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. —_ 
Now ready, in 16mo, with Sixty-four Illustrations, price 7s. 64. 


ATHLE’ and GYMNASTIC EXERCISES: risin 
114 Exercises and Feats of Agility performed with the Parallel Bars, the Hae ded by 
Bar, the Suspended Bar, the Suspended Ropes, and n Clubs; 

Deseription of the Apparatus, By Sox H. Ho 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, Roverrs. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. W. H. HOARE, M.A, 
Lately published, in One Vol. 8vo, price 9s. 61. 


THE VERACITY OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS: With 
H. Hoare, 


the Life and Character of the Ins iret idee siterins. By the Rev, W: 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
“ Historical, critical, and hortatory— meng po mlar in character than many of the 
recent writings on the subject, and will he read with interest. me m. 
“ Honest, candid, clear, well-temperesd, and 
“We sincerely reopmwend the book to the attentive perusal of our readers.”"—Eecle- 


» “ibe, thanks of the Church are eminently due to the author of this unassuming and 

itructive volume.”’—. 

mneh of luable remark through the volume.”—Guardian. 

London: LonemaN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Just published, price 1s. 
Ties UNITED KINGDOM MUTUAL ANNUITY 
BENEVOLENT ANNUITY FUND: a Narrative. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSO®N, Royal Exchange. 


Just published, Octavo, with Ten = Tarhugraghe, and Forty-three Woodcuts, 


THE SURGICAL DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
Anatomy at, 


J. Cooper Forster, Assistant-Surzeon to, and Lecturer on 
Hospital; and Surgeun to the Royat Tairesasy | for Children, 
London: JOHN W. PaRKER and Son, West Strand. 


This day is published, ‘with Eight Tinted Illustrative Plates, Post 8vo, price 6s. 


THE! HONEY BEE; its Natural History, Habits, Anatomy, 


Microscopical Beauties. By JamES SAMUELSON, 
And by the same Author, a Second Edition, price 3¢ 
THE EARTHWORM AND COMMON 10) USE. FLY. 
Jounw Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 
SECOND EDITION. 


PRACTICAL METEOROLOGY. By Joun Drew, Ph.D., 
¥.R.A.8, Feap. 8vo, with Eleven Ptates, 5s, 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row 


MADEIRA. A Brief Letter 0 of Information an and A Advice as 


or post free fi 
and DaLpy, 186, Fleet-street, London, 


Ninth Edition, Entarged and lmproved, Two Vols, 21s. 


[THE BOOK OF FAMILY CRESTS AND MOTTOES: 


upwards of Four Thor Illus! rey of the Orests of 
of Mnighthood, 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


A Summer Ramble in the Himalayas. | Miscellanies, hy Charles Kingsley. 
Krapf’s Travels in Eastern Africa, Recreations of a Country Parson. 


Thornbury’s Life in Spain. 

Cairns’s Life of Dr. John Brown. 

Say and Seal.—-Greymoure, 

Butt's History of Italy 

Tyndall's G! acters of the Alps. 

Domenech’s Great Deserts of America. 

The Engie’s Nest, Alfred Wills. Weld’s Highlands Se tiand. 

Sketches in Spain A. C, Andros. Redemption Draweth Nigh, by Dr.Cumm 
ady in her Ow in Rieht: Holmby Honse, by Captain Whyte M 

The Mill on the Floss. Reminiscences by a Clerzgyman’s Wife. 


e. Lowe's Central India in 1858. 
Fiitepo | Strozzi, by T. A. Trollope. Hervey’s Rhetoric of Conversation. 
Memorials of Thomas Hood. 


Arthur’s Italy in Transition. 
Leslie's Burke's Vicissitnudes of Families, 
Froude’s England, > © da VI. Simeon’s Stray Notes on Fishing. 
on m Metaplisics 
James Samuelson. 


Life of Sir Martin A. Shen. 
Life of Ary Scheffer, vy Mrs. Grote. 
Bennett's Naturalist in Australasia. Wilson’s Freneh Inv of Russia, 
The Semi-Attached Couple. Shakespear’s Wiid Sports in India. 
Hunting Grounds of the Old World. Expedition to China, by Baron Gros, 
F Porster’s Arrest of the Five Members. 
Tyrol to Venice, by Mrs. N. Hall. | Farrar’s Science in Theology. 


Castile Richmond, As Apshouy Trollope. 


8. Chan 
All Round the Wrekin, by Walter White. 
Wynuter’s Curiosities of Civilization. 
Hardman’s Campaign in Morocco. 


Bowring’s Philippine Islands, 
MeClintock’s Voyage of “The Fox.” Trollope’s West Indies, 
Memoirs of Bishop Wilson. McLeod's Travels in Eastern Africa, 
Russell’s Diary in India. Life and Letters of Schleiermacher. 
The Man of the People, by W. Howitt. Poems, hy Dinah M. Mulock, 
omatene s Honsekeeper.—Lucille. Kohl’s Travels round Lake Superior. 
ay’s Physical Forces. Salmon Fishing in Canada, 
Miscellaneous Writings. Kvenings on the Thames, 
e Woman in White, hy hw Collins. Vanchan on the Liturgy. 

peeches hy Henry Drumm From Hay-time to Hopping, 
Oda People, by Captain arn ne Reid. Sermons, hy J. Liewe!llyn Davies. 
Andersen’s Stories from Jutland, Hamilton’ = Logicand Met aphysics. 
Memoir and Remains of W. C. Roscoe. Rond and Free.——Hich Chu 
Transformation, by N. Hawthorne. Ethica, by Arthur L. Winsor. 
Biographies by Lord Macau'ay. 


Burton’s Travels in Central Africa. 

Marshman’s of Havelock. 

El Fureidis, by M. A. Cummins, 

Addresses by The Rishon of Oxford. 

Pint at Last, hy Mrs. Gaskell. 
jinney’s nureh Life in 

Artist and Craftsman.—Sca' 

Brown's Sermons on the Divine ne Life 

‘ife of Henry IV., hy M. 

{eCosh's intuitions of the Mind. 

Reminiscences of T. Asshe' 

fartin’s Odes of Horace. 


s, Passes, and Glaciers, 

's Life of Milton. 

Tennyson’s Idylis of the King. 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Pant. 

| Stanley’s Palestine. New Edition, 

| Story of the L'fe of Stephenson. 
Walnole’s Latest Journals, 

Napier’s Peninsular War, New Edition, 


5259 
4 
Ss 


.——Our 
King’s Italian Valleys otthe "ilps. 
Palleske’ 8 Life of Schiller. 


Life of George Villiers, oy Mrs. Thomson. Whiteside’s Italv. New Edition. 
sea Anemones, hy P. H. Gosse. Self Help, by Samuel Smiles. 
Yon vel Life of Wellington. | Schimme! panninek’ s Sacred Musings, 
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] Virginia’s Hand, hy M. A. Power, 
Ceylon Sir Memorials of 
Lewes’s siology of life. | Youne’s Province of Reason. 
Robertson's Lectures and Addresses. Lord Dandonald’s Autobiography. 


The widest possible circulation continues to be given to e Work of 
acknowledged merit or general interest in History, BiocRarny, GION, 
Puitosoruy, TRAVEL, and the HIGHER class of Fiction. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEED§ 


One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes per Annum. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First-Class Country Subscription, Two GuINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
509, 510, & 511, New Oxvorp-street, any 20, 21, & 22, Museum-street, Lonpon. 


Just published, with Maps and Index, 


THE ANN ALS 0 OF THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Hon. Sir E. Cust. 
Vol, _I.—1700 to 1 

1739 to 1759, 

to 1783. 

ie —1 to 17%, 

V.—1706 to 1700, 


Each Volume may be baa separate, price 5s. each; by post, Ss, 9d. 
“These volumes supply a store of profitable reading to the soldier or sailor.”—Saturday 
propegannals,are invaluable to the soldier who desires to know the history of his 
pat_| lucid oamunary of all the most important operations (naval as well as military) of 
the hteenth t a 


W. 0. MITCHELL, Military Bookseller, 89, Charing-cross, 8.W. 
Published this day, 8vo, price Sixpence, 


THE, HEAVENLY MARRIAGE: A DISCOURSE. 


London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand, 


A MANUAL OF OF ILLUMINATION. J. W. Brapusr, 


by T. Goopwiy, B.A., and Twel 


WInsor and 38, Rathbone-place, W.; and all and 
Artists’ Colourmen. 


Now ready, Feap., price 6s. cloth, 


THE FABLES OF BABRIUS. In Two Parts. Translated 
into English Verse, from the Text of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, by the Rev. Jamxs 
Davres, M.A., sometime Scholar of Lincoln Collegé, Oxford. 

London: Lock wocp and Co.,, 7, Stationers’-ball-court, Ludgate-hill. 


MADEIRA. 
Second Edition, with Map and Iltustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


MADEIRA, ITS CLIMATE AND SCENERY : a Handbook 
for Invalid and other Visitors. By James Yatr JoHNSON 
“The most complete aud trustworthy guide-book to Madeira yet published.”— Literary 


Gazette. 
“ Au excellent book of reference on all matters connected with the isiand.”—John Bull, 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLack. London: LoN@MAN and Co, 


Now re 


» 
THE BRITISH TARIFF for 1880. 61. Price 6s. oe. Epwin 
BEEDELL (Anthor of “The Mercantile and Maritime my 

Examiner and Principal Controller of Accounts, Custum-house, Lond 

ContTatns—Customs and Inland Rovenne Duties and Drawhacke—the New Oe 
Charges and Enactments on the Importation, Exportation, and Warehousing ef Mer- 

handize—a Oompicte Li-t of all the Ports or Prine sipal Places of Shipment throughout the 
W r d—the Treaty with France—the Merchant Shipping Act, with Practical Observations 
on the Registry, Transfer, and Mortgaze of Ships—the Iuiand Boudimg Regulations—the 
Wine L censing’ and Refreshment-houses Act—the Colonial Customs Daties—the Stamp 
Duties, Licenses, and Assessed ‘taxes of the United Kingdom—Practical Observations on 
the Meusuration aud Assessment of Timber and Wood, on the Clearance of Goods and 
Ships, and on the mode of preparing the various forms of Customs Bonds— Foreign Weights 

and Mensures—the New Regulations affecting Wines aud Siirits—also Tables of Fi 
Statistieal Information, compiled from ofticial suurces, uf interest to ail persons engaged 
in Foreign Commeree. 


Lendon; BarLy 8, Royal Exchange-buildings, Cornhill, 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. CUMMING. 

This day, in Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; 
Or, The Great Preparation. 

By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


Also, by the same Author, this day, in Crown S8vo, 7s, 6d., the Twelfth Thousand of 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION 


Or, The Things Coming on the Earth. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
Just ready, in One Vol., 7s. 6d. 


VALENTINE DUVAL: 
An Autobiography. 
Edited by the Author of “‘ Mary Powe.” , 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MaJuSTY. 


MR. TIMBS’' NEW VOLUME OF ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY. 


This day, Second Series, in Crown 8vo, Four fine Portraits, 6s. 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF 
ENGLISH WORTHIES, 


Including 
HOGARTH, SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, 
FUSELI, TURNER. 


Also, First Series, in Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s., including 
THE EARL OF CHATHAM. H EDMUND BURKE. 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A 


k valuable to large class of readera."— 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STRFET, LONDON, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


“ONCE A WEE K.” 


In the next Number of ONCE A WEEK, the Story of “EVAN HARRINGTON” 
will be completed ; and 


A NEW SERIAL TALE, 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN TENNIEL, 
Will be commenced shortly. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, Ee. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD: a Novel. wae! 
Lady Scott. Two Vols, 
THE LIFE OF G GEORGE Fo Fox, 1! THE FOUNDER OF 


THE LIGHTHOUSE: a Novel. Two Vols.. 
TOO LATE: a Novel. By, ‘Mrs. DimsDa.e. Dedicated by 


permission to Sir E. B. Lytton. [Om the a 
WHY PAUL | FERROUL, Ena HIS WIFE... By th the 
AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. Beautifully Testeotnd 

(On the 10th. 
(On the 20th. 


GERTRUDE MELTON: a Novel. 7s. 6d. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
THE FRENCH UNDER ARMS. By Brancnuarp 


“The book which is light in maneer is solid in substance. . very agreeable to 
read, it will be found no less useful te _ 


“The recent exploits of the ore have very much 
curiosity as to the composition of ite vario People like to CS all t 
wonderful Zouaves, &e, . .. . All this they" find and pleasantly 
Mr. Jerroid’s book,” —Uniled Gazette, Sept. 20t 
L. Boora, 307, Rezent- w. 
DR. BRIGHT ON CLIMATE, AND ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 
Just published, Third Edition, Enlarged, Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


A. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE 


N D AlR- iy a Review of the 
of 


Gling 


‘New Burtington-street ; & Co., 187, Piccadilly, W. 


| 
| 
“This ‘Anecdote Biography’ will be of great service to the general rea/ler, 
undoubtedly command a larze circulation, as it certainly deserves to 
Pe TIT “ Presents an agreeable variety of style, from the light and canstie gussip of Walpole, t 
the deep and sonorous periods of and 
Manchester Examiner. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Oct. 6, 1860. 


NEW BOOKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. . 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


OCTOBER. 
Concerning Scylia and ; with some Thoughts upon the Swing of the 
Pendulum. By A. K. H. 
A “Last Word” on Lord Macanlay. By Sh sid 
$ . By J.M.C. Ch rs and Iv. 
4 Ride for the Ring. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 


the 
By Edw: ard ile 
Pa'wont 


The Bowl Wall B P. Bevan, 
nglish Pompe’ 
Chronicle of Current H History. 


| rs I. an’ 
| Hymns an Tunes for Worst A Manchester Man. 


Alexan 


Forest 
Conversations at Atoms on Local Topi 
y, Thirty, ‘Wed ‘Twenty Years Ago, By A Man on the Shady 


rankfort, 
Chronicle of Current History. 


HOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of f Redclytie,” “ Heartsease,” &c. Two Volumes, 12s. 


FAITHFUL FOR EVER. By Coventry Parmore. 6s. 
MADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of Modern Rome. Second 


and Cheaper Edition, in One Volume. Jn a few days. 


WEARING THE WILLOW; or, Bride Fielding: a Tale of 


er el ont of Scotland Sixty Years Ago. By the Author of “The Nut-Brown 


MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. By the same 


Author. 9s. 


THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS: a Family Chronicle of the 


Days of Queen Elizabeth. By the same Author. 1s. 61. 


SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of “Guy Living- 


stone.” Second and Cheaper Edition. 4s. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE;; or, Thorough. Third Edition. 9s. 


THE DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 


THE OLD COALPIT: a Story for Boys. 


Author of “ Louis’ Schoo! Days.” 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By Coventry Parmore. 


Third Edition. 7s. 6d 


HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS. By Roserr Aurrep 


VavuGHAN, B.A. Second Edition. Two Volumes, 12s. 


CHILCOTE PARK; or, The Sisters. By the Author of 
5s. 


“ Likes and Dislikes.” 


HOLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. By 
G. J. WayTL MELVILLE, Author of “ Digby Grand.” Second Edition. Two Vois. 16s. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. With Annotations by the ArcuBIsHor 
of DusLiIn. The Fifth Editi on, Enlarged. 1 


THE RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. Being 


a Selection from the Contributious of A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine. Second 
Edition. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By James Antnony Frovpe. 
The i: and Sixth Volumes, Octavo, %s., containing the hU1GNS OF EDWARD 
THE SIXTH AND MARY. 
A pcm Edition of the First Four Volumes, containing the REIGN OF 
HENRY VII. £2 lis. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 


GEORGE THE THIRD. By WILLIAM MassEy, M.P. The Third Volume. 8vo, 12s. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. | 


Vavenay, D.D. The First Volume, “ Revolutions of Race.” 


THE SPANISH. CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its 


to the 4 ¢ Slavery, and to the Government of Colonies. By AgTuvuR 


MAJOR HODSON’S SOLDIER'S LIFE IN INDIA. 


Edited by his Brother, the Rev. GEORGE H. Hopsoy, M.A. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Szconp Srnizs. The Second 


Edition, Two Volumes. Post Octavo, 14s. 


THE MUTINIES IN RAJPOOTANA: a Personal Narrative 
of the Mutiny eek pr and an Account of Outbreak at Neemuch, the 
Posing of on Mount Aboo. By Ixtupus T. 


ON TAXATION: HOW IT IS RAISED, AND HOW IT 
J8 EXPENDED. By Leone Professor of Commercial Law in King’s 


THE NEW CRATYLUS. By J. J. Dowarpsom, D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. ition, Enlarged. 20s. 


VARRONIANUS. By J. W. Donatpson, D.D. 


Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


THE OLYNTHIACS OF DEMOSTHENES. Edited by 
H. MusGravr. WILxkrNs, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford 
This Edition contains a Historical Preface ; a Critical Preface ; the Text, witha 
i and clearer Sectional Arrangement ; Notes, Historical, Exezetical 
and Entice; an Sineurens on the Chronological Order of the Olynthiacs ; English 
and Greek Index to Notes. 4s. 6d, 


THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD. _ Sermons by CHARLES 


KINGSLEY, Chaplain in Ordinary to the queen. The Third Edition, 


NOTES ON HE PARABLES. R. Trencu, 


er, 


By E. J. May, 


Third 


LECTURES ON vane By the Author of “A View of 
the Seripture Revelations respecting a Future State. 


THE PARISH PASTOR. By Ricnarpv Waatety, D.D., 


Archbishop of Dublin. 5s. 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. With 


Annotations by the ARCHBISHGP of DUBLIN. Octavo, 9s. 


the ARCHBIsHOP of DUBLIN. Octavo, 7s. 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 


AND HISTORICAL. By JouHN STUART MILL. Two Volumes, 
VO, 


HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF ANCIENT 
GREECE, from the Manuscripts of the late Professor K.O. MOLLER. The First Half 
of the Translation by the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL Bart., M.P.; 
the Remainder of the Translation, and the Completion of the Work, by Jou Wintiait 
Donapson, D.D. Three Vols. 36s.—The New Portion separately. Two Vols., 20s. 


ON THE CREDIBILITY of EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir G. ConNEWALL Lewis, Bart., M.P, Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s. 


ON THE METHODS of OBSERVATION and REASON. 


ING in POLITICS, By the same Author. Two Volumes, Octavo, 28s. 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN; with Introduction, 


Translation, and Notes. By Tuomas C. SANDARS, MA. Second Edition. 15, 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By GzorGe Henny Lewes. Library Edition, Enlarged and Revised. Octavo, 16s. 


THE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM. By Sir Joun 


BowkinG, F.R.S. Two Volumes, with Llustrations, 32s, 


PRINCIPLES AND MAXIMS OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


By J. G. PHILLIMORE, Q.C., Reader to the Four Inns of Court. 


STATUTES RELATING TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF ENGLAND, INDIA, AND THE COLONIES; with the Decisions 
thereon. By ARCHIBALD J. STEPHENS, M.A., F.R.S. Two Vols. Royal Octavo, £3 38, 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT — THE 


Logie ir n the Univ 0} rdeen, 


Mind. By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A,, 
MANUAL OF HUMAN MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY. 


Octavo, ls. each. 
By ALBERT KOLLIKER. With 249 Iustrations. Octavo, 24s. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF PHYSIC. By Tomas Watson, M.D., ag ag Extraordinary to the Queen. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Two Volumes, Octavo, 348. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. By 
Hewry Gray, F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. With 


h 363 large 
Woodeuts, from Orizinal Drawin wens Dissections made by the Author and 


Dr. Carter. Royal Octavo, 782 pages 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY 


of MAN. By R. Topp, M.D., F.R.S., and W. Bowman, F.R.S, Two Volumes, with 
Illustrations, £ 


ON THE DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY;; their Fathology, 


Diagnosis, and Treatment. By GEorGE Jonnson, M.D., Physician to King's 
Hospital. Octavo, with Llustrations, l4s. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. B 
MILLER, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Kins’s 
Three Parts, with hiuinerous Liiustrations, £2 6s, 6d. 


DIPHTHERIA: ITS HISTORY AND TREATMENT. 


By E. HRApLAM GusEnnow, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 


Octavo. In the press. 
GERMAN MINERAL WATERS, and their EMPLOY- 


MENT in CERTAIN CHRONO B SIGISMUND SvuTRO, M.D., Senior 
Physician of the German Hospital. 7s. 6d. ’ 


ON MEDICAL TESTIMONY and EVIDENCE in CASES 
President of ot the he Royal Collose of Physicians este 


THE STRUCTURE AND USE OF THE SPLEEN. By 


HENRY Gray, F.R.S. With Sixty-four Illustrations, 15s. 
By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., F.BR.S8. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. The Third 


Edition, with Additions. Three Volumes, 24s, 


NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM. Being the Second 
Pas ng -y Edition of “ The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” With large 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS. Being the First Part 


of a Third Edition of “ The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” T umes, 
with large Additions, 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISCOVERY, CHAPTERS 


Aten 
London, Complete in 


ISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. Being the Third and Cone} din Part of 
Edition of “ The ’hilosuphy of the Inductive Sciences,” One ¥ sume, 0s. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


Islington, at the Office, Berend. the some County: Detober 6.1800; end 


PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. With Annotations by. 


SPT es 
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